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#The Powers of Harmony. - An Introduction, and 3 Nite 
—__ with rather more ill than good Humour in it, 


T HE next day Lord Beaufort attended 


Miſs Corbet and Miſs Lyttleton, who” 


went to enquire after Ethelinda. The for- 
mer of tho ſe ladies had never leſs inclina- 


tion to pay a civil viſit, but ſhe could not 
in common decency avoid it. 


1 Chey found our heroine a great deal bet- 
ter, and in two or three days ſhe was fo far 
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recovered, that the ſurgeon gave leave for 


her removal. 


W 


Indeed, her time had paſſed very uncom-' 


fortably in every reſpect. She had, to be 


ſure, neceſſaries, but had none of thoſe kind 
attentions which are ſo peculiarly conſoling 
in ſickneſs. Miſs Lyttleton was the only 
perſon from whom ſhe received any. Her 
kindneſs made the inattention of others 
ſtill more marked, and ſhe felt a degree of 


mortification which conſiderably added to 


her wiſhes of quitting a family where ſhe 
received fo many flights, and made her re- 
ſolve that it ſhould not be long before ſhe 
did ſo. 


She expected a letter from Mr. Hall, 
and hoped for his advice ; but, at any rate, 


the determined upon writing to Mrs. 


— 


Fletcher, (late Mrs. Manſel,) and to fix 
upon ſome plan for removing from Lang- 
ley-Park. 


When ſhe returned home, ſhe made an 
excuſe, which was readily received, for ſtay- 
ing 


gan. woof 
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ing two or three days in her own room. — 
She could ſcargely bring herſelf to join a 
party, who had all, excepting Miſs Lyt- 
tleton, treated her in ſo ſlighting a manner. 
However, on the fourth day, ſhe determined 
to appear below. 


She had from her window obſerved Mr. 


Corbet and other gentlemen go out on 
horſeback ; and, as the day was extremely 
fine, ſhe ordered a fervant to take her harp, 
' 


ookced in the higheſt beauty, and a degree 


" tug 


and went to her favourite arbour. She 
ir 


of languor, Cc cauſed by her late confinement, ' 
yet remaincd upon her countenance, that”. 


made her appear more than uſually inte- 


3 
TELLING, 
ww 


Lord Beaufort was not of the riding par- 
ty, having had letters to write, but had 
partly promifetl to meet them as they re- 
turned; and was now ſtrolling along the 


wood, when he was ſurpriſed by the ſound 
of muſic. | 


B 2 . He 
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He advanced quietly towards the place 


from whence the found came ; and, as he 


was paſſionately fond of muſic, he was quite 
delighted with the ſkill of the performer, 


and with the fineſt voice he had ever 


heard. 


When the ſong ended, he continued fixed 
to the ſpot, cager to know who it was that 
performed fo divinely, and yet afraid of in- 
truding and interrupting. 


He conſidered who it could be. Mis 
Corbet he had never heard play on the harp, 
and, beſides, ſhe was gone out. He there- 
fore concluded it was Mis Lyttleton, and 
preſented himſelf in the front of the tem- 
ple. 


Ethelinda had not heard him, and, on 


_obſerving him there, aroſe haſtily in the 
greateſt ſurpriſe. They were indeed mu- 


tually diſtreſſed. Ethelinda was entirely 


ignorant who he was, but Lord Beaufort im- 


iediately gueſſed who ſhe was, and in | 
| | very 
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very graceful manner made a great many 
apologies for his intruſion. Ethelinda cour- 
teſied, bluſhed, and ſaid ſhe was juſt going 
away. Lord Beaufort declared he ſhould 
not forgive himſelf, if he had diſturbed her. 
« But I am happy (continued he) to find 
that an accident, ſo nearly fatal, has been at- 
tended with no worle conſequences.” 


Ethelinda, ſtill ignorant who it was that 
was ſpeaking to her, ſlightly returned her 
thanks for his politeneſs, and was going 
out of the e Miſs Lyttleton 
appeared. 1 

« Oh, oh! my lord, (exclaimed ſhe,) 1 
find you do not wait for the ceremony of an 
introduction to Miſs Claremont ; though, 
to be fure, you did introduce yourſelf be- 
fore in a manner that, if ſhe has any gra- 
titude, will make hey forgive the omiſſion of. 
trifling ceremomes.' 

« Every in troduction to Miſs Claremont 
(replied Lord Beaufort) muſt be coveted, 
and I ſhall thank Miis Lyttleton for now 
letting me have that honour.” | 


B 3 e Well, 
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« Well, then, (cried Miſs Lyttleton,) 


| behold, my dear Miſs Claremont, in this 


gallant youth, whom I have the honour 
of calling coutin, the hero that ſaved you 


from deſtruction ; and, I dare ſay I may add, 


that he would again be ready to ſacrifice 
himſelf in your ſervice. I think he looks as 
if he would,” 


J am moſt extremely grateſul to Lord 
Beaufort (anſwered Ethelinda,) for the riſk 
he has alrcady run, and hope his huma- 
nity will never again be taxed on my ac- 
count.” ; 


Indeed, (replied Lord Beaufort,) if you 


knew the happineſs I receive from having 


been the accidental initrument of preventing 


the danger that threatened you, you would 
not call it taxation. The being ready to 


aſſiſt any one in ſuch a fituation can very 
little deſerve commendation ; but, whe: 
I ſee what has becn preſerved, I am indeed 
thankful for having been in any wile inſtru- 
mental to ſo general a good.” 


«© Come, 
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Come, come, (cried Miſs Lyttleton,) 
you are flouriſhing away, my lord, at a fine 
rate, ſeemingly quite forgetful of my pro- 
phecies; but take care, or they will be very 
rapidly verified, I ſee.” „ 


Lord Beaufort ſmiled, and bowed to Miſs 
Lyttleton, but gave the converſation a dif- 
ſerent turn, by requeſting her to prevail 
upon Miſs Claremont to repeat the air ſhe 
had been play ing, ſo elegantly ſet by Mr. 
Stevens. 5 


The words were, 


Love, with all thy tender woes, 
Never point thy dart at me; 
Oh! diſturb not my repoſe ;— 


Let me from thy ſnares be free. 


She ſung the air with exquiſite taſte. 


Lord Beaufort ſeemed quite enchanted, and 
Miſs Lyttleton cried out,“ Well, Miſs 
Claremont certainly meant that as a prayer 
for your fafety, my lord.” ? 


B 4 « How 
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How far Miſs Claremont's prayers on 
that point (rephed Lord Beaufort) may be 
efficacious, perhaps ret nains to be determi- 
ned; but J hope ſhe vill fo far grant mine, 
as to indulge us with another air.“ 


At this. inſtant, Mr. and Miſs Corbet 
macle their appcarance. They had been in- 
formed, upon enquiring for Miſs Lyttleton, 
which way ſhe had walked, and followed 
her, but did not expect to meet exact h the 
Party they found. 

The countenance of Miſs Corbet ex- 
preſſed her ſurpriſe. Mr. Corbet's was bet- 
ter diſguiſed. He congratulated Muſs Clare- 
mont upon her perfect recovery, as did 


Miſs Corbet, though in an evidently cold 
manner. 


J] am quite aſtoniſhed (aud ſhe) at/your 


ſo ſoon venturing out of doors.“ 


«© The laſt two or three days of my con- 
ſinement (anſwered wag Claremont) were 
tacrific Ql 


JJ - 9 
ſacrificed more to prudence than neceſſity- 


and the fineneſs of this day would, I thought, 
ſecure me from any danger.” 


« If that were a general ſecurity, (cried 
Miſs Lyttleton, giving a fly look at Lord 
Beaufort, ) it would be very fortunate.” 


Well, ſuppoſe we walk to the cottage, 
(cried Miſs Corbet,) unleſs you chooſe to 
{tay here any longer.“ 


« I muſt wiſh you a good morning, (ſaid 
Ethelinda,) as I have a letter I wiſh to 
finiſh,” - 


« Tuſt as you pleafe,” anſwered Miſs 
Corbet. | 


« But we may as well walk with you to 
; the houſe, ſaid Miſs Lyttleton. 


« No! (cried Ethelinda ;) I muſt inſiſt 
upon your not regarding me; or, ſooner 
than interrupt your walk, I will be of the 
party.“ 


B 5 | wad That 


\ 


IAE Ae, 


That is a great temptation in the 


way of our politeneſs,” ns Lord Beau- 
fort. 


No, (cried Mits Corbet ;) 0 Mig 
Claremont do as ſhe pleaſes, Pray. 
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Well, go along then, (cried Miſs Lyt- 
| Li tleton, ) pared we may taik you over when yOu 
= are gone.“ 


39 


II will truſt to your mercy,” anſwered 
, _  Ethelinda, and away ſhe went towards the 
houſe. 


ce Well, my lord, (cried Mifs Lyttleton,) 
I am inclined to believe you will, in future, 
pay a little more reſpect to my judgment 
than you have done hitherto. Don't you 
think it would have been as well for man- | 
kind if Mifs Claremont had broken her 2 
neck.” 'F 


% 


| That you have great penetration, my | 
F ſweet couſin, as I have told you before, I f 
have not to learn; though, in the preſent 


inftance, I hope you are miſtaken ; and I 
could 
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I buld not at any rate bring myſelf to wiſh 
r ſo cruel a cataſtrophe, even for the peace 
mankind.” 


: Well, but tell me if you do not think 
Er divinely handſome ?” 


« Yes, moſt certainly ſhe is extremely 


andſome, divinely handſome if you 
eaſe,” 


$4 


« Yes, I do pleaſe, and fo, I dare ſay, 
es Miſs Corbet; but it is not every 
etty woman would be pleaſed at being 
reed to acknowledge ſuch ſuperior charms, 


puld they, Miſs Corbet ?” \- 


Whatever thoſe charms may be, I ſee 
d occaſion for compariſons, (cried Mr. 
Tbet ;) and, for my part——.,” 


Come, now, (interrupted Mit 170 
ton,) what fib are you going to tell?“ 


Fib!'“' echoed Mr. Corbet. 


« Yes, fib! for it is nothing elſe, if you. 
ctend to ſay that you do not think her 
harming creature.“ 


B 6 «6. She 
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«© She is certainly a fine woman, (replied 
Mr. Corbet,) but your lively fancy——.” 


„ Well, (interrupted Miſs Corbet,) don't 


let us diſpute any longer about beauty, 
pray. It is deemed deſirable to have it, 


though ſometimes, I believe, women would 


| be better without it.“ 


She then turned to Lord Beaufort, and 
accuſed him of not having kept his promiſe 
of meeting them on horſeback. 


Meeting you! (exclaimed Miſs Lyt- 
tleton ;) no, to be ſure : he was much bet- 
ter entertained this hot day, with ſitting in 
the cool fragrant Temple, liſtening to Miß 
Claremont's melodious voice.” 


« What ! ſhe has been ſinging?“ criec 
Mr. Corbet. 


How do you * the ings, my lord!“ 
laid Mis Lyttleto 


« I think I never heard ſo fine a voice? 
my life, and ſhe has been excellently we 


taught.” 
8 6c LD. 


4 
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4 Do you like the harp ? (cried Miſs 

Corbet ;) for my PR it 15 not an inſtru- 
ment that pleaſes me.“ 


« I am ſorry to differ with you, (replied 


Lord Beaufort;) but 1 think it a delightful 


one, and particularly well adapted for ac- 
companying the voice.” 


The converſation was then interrupted 
by Lord John and Mr. Webſter, who 
joined the party, which we ſhall leave; to 
return in the following 1 to Ethe- 
linda. 


CHAP. 
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Duplicity in a t&te-&-tdte,—Sincerity in a Letter, —and ſome. 
rough Caſuiſtry in an Argument, 


| 

— | 

1 

] 

TD THELINDA had reſolved to write to l 

Mrs. Fletcher ; but, upon returning 0 

to her own room, felt rather diſpoſed to de- 8 © 

fer it till the next day, determined however Pp 
that, if a very apparent change in the be- | 

haviour of the Corbet family did not take 

place towards her, ſhe would very ſoon put d 

her deſign of leaving them into execution. to 

of 

She appeared at dinner, when every body E 

| happened to be in particular good humour, be 


and 
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and this day paſſed off uncommonly well, 
as did ſeveral others. 


_ Miſs Lyttleton had contracted a fincere 
regard for Ethelinda. Though ſhe would 
facrifice any body's eaſe to a joke, ſhe was 
not at heart ill-natured, —and could diſtin- 
guiſh characters, and diſcriminate, when ſhe 
choſe to give herſelf time to do ſo, as well 


as any one. She hated the Corbets: ſhe 


ſaw through their intentions in regard to 
herſelf; and, diſliking Mr. Corbet, had in- 
finite pleaſure in mortifying them all. She 
likewiſe diſcovered Miſs Corbet's deſigns re- 
lative to Lord Beautort, and her jealouſy of 
our heroine, and ſhe thought the behaviour 
of the whole family towards Ethelinda un- 
pardonable. 5 


Lady Cecilia was no longer able to 
diſguiſe her feelings; and Mais Lytile- 
ton, though ſhe had not any ſerious idea 
of Lord Beaufort's having any partiality for 
Ethelinda, choſe to let it appear as it ſhe 
believed he had, on purpoſe to plague Miſs 
Corbet, 


bis * 
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Corbet, whom ſhe particularly diſliked, 
and the more, from having behaved ill to a 
friend of her's, whom ſhe much eſteemed. 


Lady Cecilia, though free from ſuſpicion 
of her ſon's having any real attachment to 
Miſs Claremont, was yet not quite ſatisfied 
with his conduct to Mifs Lyttleton, whoſe 


large fortune was the object of her ladyſhip's | 


earneſt wiſhes. There was an indifference 
in his manner to Miſs Lyttleton, or a con- 
{trained attention, that evidently ſhewed 
his heart was untouched by her. Notwith- 
ſtanding; Mr. Corbet could diſſemble with 
infinite art, yet it requires almoſt ſuperna- 
tural power to be for a conſiderable length 
of time guarded at all points. He was an 
adept, it was true, in deceit ; but deceit 


will occaſionally be forgetful, and even foil 


it{elf. 


Lady Cecilia, ever watchful for her pur- 
poſe, was often chagrined by Mr. Corbet's 
behaviour to Miſs Lyttleton. In fact, 


up 


though he loved money, he had not made 


If 


W. 


O 
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up his mind as to that lady ; but he, at 3 
all events, thought it better for the preſent 
ſeemingly to acquieſce in his mother's plans, 1 
becauſe they would cover his own. He de- 1 4 
termined, however, to keep clear of all = 
eclairciflements, though he wiſhed rather = 
to make ſuch an impreſſion on Miſs Lyt- 
tleton as could do him no harm, and might 1 
give him the power of acting as he pleated = 
in future. | = 
He had happened to be alone that morn- 'Y 
ing with Lady Cecilia, who aſked him how = 
he came not to ride, as ſhe obſerved ſeve- Fa 
ral of the gentlemen and Nuts Lyttleton [ 1 
had been gone ſome time. \ Y 
' « I believe, madam, (replied Mr. Cor- 4 
J bet,) for no other reaſon than becaule I 1 
liked better to ſtay at home.“ 1 
1 = 
1 “ Corbet, (returned Lady Cs I feel 3 
„ hurt at ſome part of your conduct, and T4 
N wiſh to have a few words with you on the l' no 
. 7 « a 1 4 
ſubject.“ 
| by, | | 
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Mr. Corbet felt alarmed, though he 
hardly thought it poſſible Lady Cecilia 
ſhould dive into his ſecret views relative to 
Miſs Claremont. — But guiit, ever appre- 
henſive, now alarmed him upon that ac- 
count. 

He anſwered, with that reſpect whichi 
from cuſtom and good-breeding, he had 
never loſt ſight of towards his mother, that 
he was always happy to n to any thing 
ſhe wiſhed to ſav. | 

% Why, I w ill come immediately to the 
point, Corbet. You are not ignorant of 
our wiſhes relative to Maſs Lyttleton, and 
I am hurt at obſerving you take no . to 
accelerate them.“ 


d eee eee 
t 


Mr. Corbet, happy at not hearing a word 
concerning Ethelinda, aſſured Lady Cecilia 
that he wiſhed to obey her upon the ſubject 
ſhe had mentioned, but affairs of that ſort 
muſt take their time, and any hurry might 
be likely to defeat his purpoſe, for ſhe muſt 
know, Miſs Lyttleton was not a woman 
caſily to be gained, | 


9 But, 
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“But, Corbet, (returned her ladyſhup,) 
what I complain of is a deficiency in ſuch 
attentions as are neceflary towards attach- 


account of Miſs Claremont, for I am con- 
vinced you have too much proper pride to 
ſuffer any blandiſhments of her's to affect 
you ; but I own I ſhould be pleaſed to ob- 
ſerve more pointed aſſiduities towards Miſs 
Lyttletgn,”. 


Mr. Corbet was going to reply, when 
Sir James entered the room, wiſhing to 
ſpeak to him upon buſineſs; and he was thus 


happily releaſed from this dictreſing tete- 
a-tcte, 


. 


At dinner it was propoſed by Lord John 
to make up a little dance in the evening.— 
Mits Lyttleton ſeconded the propoſal, and 
two or three village-miſſes, who were taken 
notice of upon ſuch occaſions, were ſent 


to, and came 1n time to be uſeful at the 
nan dance. 


Zut, es Lord 


ing any woman. I have no uneaſineſs on 
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Lord Beaufort, after having danced with 
Miſs Corbet, aſked Ethelinda. Indeed his 
eyes, during the two firſt dances, acknow- 


ledged her ſuperiority in that accompliſh- 


ment. 


Miſs Corbet ſurveyed her with envy, and 
Mr. Corbet with reſtrained admiration. In 


truth, the conflict, and neceſſary conceal- 


ment, of his paſſions, made his feelings not 
very enviable. 
allow, contrary to what he conſidered as an 
invariable rule, that grace and elegance, in 


one inſtance, appeared where family honours 


and advantages were deficient ; but, to pay 
his court to Mifs Corbet, he took care ſul. 


ciently to ſlight Ethelinda. 


Ethelinda, however, had never found any 
time paſs ſo agreeably ſince ſhe came to 
Langley-Park, as the laſt week had done. 
In fact, Lord Beaufort gave pleaſure to every 
party in which he appeared. His ſuperio! 


and entertaining ſenſe, his natural polite- 


neis, his elegant manners, and his diſtin- 


guiſhing 


Lord John was forced to! 
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guiſhing taſte were all calculated to improve 
ſociety, and they could not fail of having 
their due weight on ſuch a mind as Ethe- 


linda's. She had never before heard ſenti- 


ments, or ſcen manners, ſo correſpondent 
| to her own, and his opinion of her will be 
ſecn in the following letter. 


1 
km To Sir William Fauconberg, Bart. 
. 


- Longlar Pick, 
y Yo UR letter, dear Fauconberg, very 


naturally enquires, where am I ? what am 
about? Why do ] to long delay my pro- 
miſe to you? The anſwers are not ſo readily 
given, and to be explicit I muſt be prolix. 
The date of my letter will anſwer your firſt 
queſtion, and the reaſon of my being here 
was to fulfil a promite I made at the Spa, to 
relations that I till now knew but very little 


knew {till leſs of them. 
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of; and moſt heartily do I now with that 1 


Conſanguinity 
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Conſanguinity was always, in my opi⸗ 
nion, the weakeſt of ties. To parents, in- 
deed, we owe Obligations that muſt for 
ever bind us; but they are the only natural 
ties that cannot be cancelled. To every 
other kind of relation I conſider mylelf as 
bound only according to their behaviour 
towards me. If it tend to promote my wel- 
fare or happineſs, relationſhip makes the 
tie of gratitude ſtronger ; but, if other- 
wiſe, it ſets them at-a greater diſtance from 
me than ſtrangers would be, as I had a 
right to expect more from them. To a 
cauſe of this kind, in my family, I owe the 
very ſlight, or no, acquaintance I had with 
the Corbets. But chance threw. us together“ 
at Spa. Ther civil attentions to me re- 
quired ſome return, and to that is my pre- 
{ent viſit owing. 


To your ſecond queſtion, What am 1 
about? I hardly know what to anſwer.— 
Falling moſt romantically in love, I be- 
« lteve, and perhaps playing the devil in the 
family where I am ! for 1 ſeem to be crea- 
x: „ 8 ting 
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= ting envy, jealouſy, hatred, and all uncha- 
Writablencts. Do not think I mean to do 
A this, but I am cruelly afraid, though 
Lot much given to flatter myſelf, that, for 
Wny fins, one lady, whom I cannot like, is 
ſo kind as to be very partial to me; and 
bnother, whom I could adore, is fo cruel 
Ws to be very indifferent towards me. 


Ind yet I believe, in my ſerious reffections, 

hat, were I wile, I ſhould fly from this 
lace as faſt as poſſible, before my heart 1s 
ite a prey to a paſſion that ſcems daily 
ncrcaling. 


You will be ſurpriſed at tis confeſſion, 


owing that I have hitherto, except in 
ne iuſtance, made a tolerable defence againſt 
8 battery of female charms. But here 
e charms, Fauconberg, that would van- 


uſh a much more vahant knight than 1 
: roteis myſelf to be. In ſhort, here is a 
| Wi Claremont, (heaven only knows who the 
S ) R 
| 3 

8 n 


8 
i 


I now need not add why I delay my pro- 
iſe. When I ſhall perform it, I know not; 
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is, who is all faſcination, You love de. 
ſcriptions, and I will now indulge you. 


She ſcerns to be bout ſeventeen, is rather 


tall, and, though ſufficiently en bon point, 
is the moſt elegant figure I ever beheld: 


There is an expreſſion in her countenance 
that abſolutely reveals her thoughts, and 


her face has at times ſo much illumination 
and vivacity, and at others ſo uncommon a 
ſenſibility, as makes it impoſſible to con- 
verſe with her for half an hour, without 
being unuſually intereſted. Add to all this 
an apparently- excellent heart, with a ver 
fuperior underſtanding, uncommonly wel 
cultivated ; and then add the fineſt voice in 
the world, with great ſkill in muſic, and 
excellence upon the harp. 


Conclude all, by heartily pitying your ill 
ſtarred friend, who is accidently thrown in 
the way of ſuch a luminary. I fay, pity 


„him; for you muſt know that I think i 
mines, or would ſhine upon another. In 


Mort, I have ſome reaſon to believe that 
| . _ -.Corbe 


＋ 
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Corbet loves this ſweet girl; and, though 
there is a ſhyneſs in her manner towards 
him, yet I fancy that ariſes from almoſt a 
certainty that his friends would not acqui- 
ecce in his choice, for there is an evident 
particularity in her manner with regard to 
him. 


I met them yeſterday morning : he had 
hold of her hand, which ſhe endeavoured 
to diſengage, I ſuppoſe, upon ſeeing me.— 
My blood abſolutely ran cold ; and, though 
| have no right to be fo, I am diſpleaſed; 
and can hardly bear to ſee either of them 
ſince. | 


I think I ſhall only ſtay a few days longer. 
Caroline Lyttleton 1s here, as giddy and as 
odd as ever. She pretends to believe that 
Mits Claremont diflikes Corbet ; but it 
n iu cannot be. Yet there is a ſomething in 
pitſſf their behaviour to each other that I cannot 
quite underſtand, nor can I help torment - 
ing myſelf about it. If I were certain of, 
their mutual attachment, I would baniſh 
fl EC ms 
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her from my mind. It is the uncertainty 
cauſes my perplexity; and yet, were ſhe 
unattached, I ought not to think of her, 
for I am ſure neither my mother nor the 
duke, who has been a father to me, would 
ever conſent to ſuch an alliance; for who 
ſhe is ſeems a myſtery to every body. 


You ſhall hear from me again, when ! 
have any thing to communicate, though 
| it is more than poſſible that you may firll 
ſee me. 


1 tits, 


Dear Fauconberg, 


Faithfully your's, 


BEAUFORT. 


* 


Ethelinda felt her averſion to Mr. Corbet 
daily increale His paſſion for her likewite 
increaſed, and he reſolved to gratify it. He 
however 
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however thought it might anſwer a good 


purpoſe to ſeem to renew the deſign, he 


bad ſome time ago pretended to have 


et 
Ile 
He 


Vel 


formed, of going abroad again for a few 
months. At dinner, therefore, he let drop 


his intentions, adding that he ſhould ſoon 


be obliged to go to Loudon, to make lore 
neceſſary — 


Lady Cecilia expreſſed her concern. Mr. 


Morgan began, as was uſual with him upon 


that ſubject, to exclaim againſt the fre- 
quent excurſions abroad. A warm alterca- 
tion took place. Mr. Morgan declared he 
never ſhould alter his opinion. | 


« That, my dear, (cried his lady,) no 
one ſuſpects you of.“ 


« Why, I hate every thing that is un- 
natural, (replied the *ſquire.) Nature never 
intended we ſhould be ſcampering over ſeas 
and deſerts into other countries, while there 


is room enough for us in our own, and the 
lea is our natural boundary. Come, Miſs 


Claremont, you are leſs a friend to art than 


C2 malt 
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moft of your ſex, I believe, what do you 


too much ſenſe to approve of all ſorts of 
follies, merely becauſe they are the faſhion, 
That deviliſh thing, faſhion, is the ruin 


It dreſſes you like a groom, or a merry-an- 
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ſay to that?? 

« ] can fay but little, fir, to a queſtion 
introduced by a ſatire upon my ſex ; and! 
muſt expect to incur a ſevere one upon my- 
{elf, if I ſhould preſume to oppoſe an opi- 
nion that ſeems ſo decided.“ 

% No, faith! (returned Mr. Morgan; 
J with to hear whether you can defend peo- 
ple's acting ſo abſurdly. I think you have 


of one's comfort. It ſubverts nature ; it 
turns night into day, and day into night. 


drew. It half ſtrangles you with curſed ra- 
gouts and dabs, that pall without ſatisfy- 
ing your appetite ; and it makes you waſte 
your time with people you don't care a 
ſtraw for, and in amuſements you have no 
pleaſure in. In ſhort, faſhion is a plague, 
a tyrant that I abominate. Give me na- 
ture, mere fimple nature. I deteſt art of 
every fort.” 
« But 
3 


1. 
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« But (replied Miſs Claremont) without 


ſome art, we ſhould, I fear, find nature de- 


ficient.”? 


Never, never | (cried the ſquire,) if ſhe 
were left to herſelf.” 


Indeed, (returned Miſs Claremont,) I 


| muſt differ with you ; for I think even the 


bounds, that you ſeem to imagine were 
meant to confine the inhabitants of each 


country, muſt, in one view, be conſidered 


as a means of increaſing the ingenuity of 


| mankind ; and, however excellent nature is, 
it requires ſome aſſiſtance from art to correct 


what is bad, and perfect what is good; as 
the ground, however fruitful, would be 
worth little untilled.“ 


« Why, you are an excellent caſuiſt, 


faith! but not half grateful enougli to na- 


ture, which has done fo much for you.“ 


« I muſt beg (ſaid Ethelinda) to drop the 
argument“ [ 

I believe, (cried Miſs Corbet,) that 
moſt people, even Miſs Claremont, is obliged 
to ſomething beſides nature; for mere nature 

G4 cannot 
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cannot give education and elegance of 
manners, and what is any body without 
them.“ | 
They often do a great deal of miſchief, 
(cried Mr. Morgan, who felt himſelf piqued,) 
they increaſe people's faults inſtead of mend- 
ing them, and make them conceited, affect- 
ed, and ndiculous.” 


« They do not always, I believe, (ſaid 
Miſs Lyttleton,) conquer envy, jealouſy, 
and other Paſſions, that often appear juſt as 
predominant 1n a well-educated as in an 
ignorant mind.“ 


«3 . (obſerved Lord Beaufort) that 
education, upon thoſe points, is not ſtrictly 
attended to as 1t ought to be.” 


The converſation was then interrupted 
by a ſervant giving Ethelinda a letter, which 
the immediately knew to come from her 
valued friend Mr. Hall. She put it in her 
pocket, and waited for the opportunity of 
reading it, till ſhe had it in her power to 
retire from table. : 


As 
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As ſoon as our heroine was alone, ſhe 
opened her letter, which was not only a kind 
conſoling one from her worthy friend, but 
expreſſive of the greateſt aſtomſhment at 
Lady Falkner's will. He tells her, that 
his brother is at preſent ſo ill that he cannot 
leave him; that he fears, indeed, he cannot 
live; in which caſe, he ſhall return imme- 
diately to England, and render her every 
| ſervice in his power. In the mean time, he 
adviſes her to ſtay with Lady Cecilia, unleſs 
Mr. Corbet's behaviour to her ſhould ren- 
der it improper; and, ſhould that happen, 
he ſays ſhe muſt by all means ſeek ſome 
other aſylum, and defires ſoon to hear from 
her regularly, and begs ſhe will not fail to 
be very particular in telling him every thing 
that occurs relating to herſelf. 


Ethelinda ſhed many tears over this wel- 
come letter, which was the greateſt com- 
fort ſhe had received ſince the death of 
Lady Falkner. = | | 

« Deareſt and moſt excellent old man 
aid ſhe to herſelf) you don't forſake me. You 

C4 are 
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are ſtill willing to give comfort to the poor 
and friendleſs Ethelinda.“ 


There is ſomething in unexpected ſatiſ- 
faction that ſoftens, as well as relieves the 
mind, and at firſt produces a kind of me- 
lancholy, though it may afterwards exhili- 
rate the ſpirits, Ethelinda remained ſome 
time abforbed in contemplation, and did 
not return to the company till tea-tume ar- 
nved. 


She had preſided at the tea-table ever 
ſince ſhe came. Upon 15 entering the 
room, Miſs Corbet ſaid, Come, Mauls 
Claremont, we wanted you to make tea; 
the gentlemen have been impatient for it,“ 
though in fact they had but that minute 
entered. 


« Tf I had known that I had been wanted, 
madam, (returned Ethelinda,) I would 
certainly have come ſooner.” 


« Miſs Claremont's correſpondent has 
engaged her, I ſuppoſe,” {aid Mr. Corbet, 
who 
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who wiſhed to know from whom the letter, 
given to her at dinner, came. 


« Whoever has had the happineſs of en- 
| gaging Miſs Claremont's attention is much 
| to beenvied,” ſaid Lord Beaufort.“ 


Come, Miſs Claremont, (cried Miſs 
Lyttleton,) why don't you give theſe gen- 
tlemen your gd to read, and ſatisfy their 
curioſity at once.“ 


« It would not be any ways intereſting 
to them, (replied Miſs Claremont,) though 
it is very much fo to me.” „ 

« I don't believe that, (anſwered Miſs 
Lyttleton;) I dare ſay they would either of 
them give a great deal to ſee that letter. | 
They look as if they would ; is it not true, 
my lord?“ 

« ] ſhould certainly be 3 at ſeeing 
any thing that can afford Miſs Claremont 
pleaſure, (ſaid Lord Beaufort, ) and much 
concerned to ſee any thing that would give 
her pain.” Hy 3 

« Oh! you wiſh to know which it did, 
my lord, do you? Miſs Claremont, pray 

1 be 
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be ſo good as to tell his lordſhip whether 
he is to feel happy or miſerable.” 5 

<« ] cannot think (anſwered Ethelinda) 
that Lord Beaufort would feel either upon 
the preſent occaſion.” | 

« Do you then really think yourſelf and 
your concerns (half whiſpered Lord Beau- 
tort) objects of ſuch indifference ?” 

« Come, (cried Miſs Corbet,) do have 
done teazing Miſs Claremont about her 
letter ; of what concern can it be to either 
of you ?” 7 


juſt then Mr. Jennings came in, who 
had frequently, encouraged by Lady Cecilia, 
been there lately, and had ſhewed very par- 
ticular and very ditagreeable attention to 


Ethelinda. 1 


-"CHAP, 
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CHAP, II 


* 


URING the afternoon, Mr. Jennings 


| whiſpered a good deal to Lady Cecilia, 


and, when tea was over, they went together 


into another room. About an hour after, a 


ſervant told Ethelinda that his lady defred | 


to peak with her. 


She immediately obeyed, and went to 
the dreſſing· room, where ſhe found her lady- 
ſhip with an unuſual ſmile upon her coun- 
tenance, #5 2550 


C 6 « Come, 


Which contains a Propoſal, a Reiection, and a Reſolution, 


_ 
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„Come, and ſit down, Miſs Claremont, 
(ſaid ſhe,) I have ſomething to tell you, 
which I hope will give you as much plea- 
ſure as it does me.” 


Ethelinda looked ſurpriſed. 
« Why, my dear, (ſaid Lady Cecilia, in 
a ſoftened voice,) Mr. Jennings, who, to 
be ſure, is a very unexceptionable young 
man, and poſſeſſes a very genteel fortune, 
has happily taken ſuch a liking to you, that 
he has commiſſioned me to tell you how 
much he admires you. He has been ma- 
king moſt generous propoſals, and ſuch as 
I think you cannot have the ſlighteſt ob- 
jection to; indeed, in your ſituation, it is 
being very fortunate.” 


Ethelinda, who had felt greatly hurt and 
mortified at Lady Cecilia's manner of ex- 
preſſing herſelf, firſt coloured with indig- 
nation, but, immediately recollecting her- 
ſelf, faid, „I am not, madam, yet ſo low- 
ered as to accept of my bread in ſuch a way; 
m ar.d 
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and it could only be for bread that I could 
be ſuppoſed to think of marrying Mr. Jen- 
nings.“ N R 


Lady Cecilia, who, in her heart, had not 
expected that Ethelinda would readily ac- 


cept of him, though ſhe had pretended to 


think otherwiſe, was in reality leſs ſurpriſed 
than ſhe choſe to appear, but extremely 
mortified with the apprehenſion that her 
plan ſeemed very unlikely to ſucceed. She, 
however, ſtill hoped to bring it about. 


66 Upon my word, Miſs Claremont, (cried 
ſhe,) you aftoniſh me. What, pray, are 
your expectations, and from whence do they 
ariſe, that you treat ſo advantageous an offer 
with fuch contempt ? It is true, I would. 
be your friend on my poor fifter's account, 
but I ſhall think myſelf releaſed from all 
claims yon might have upon me, if, from 
caprice, you obſtinately refuſe ſuch a ſet- 
tlement.” 

„ have never, madam; (anſwered Ethe- 
linda, with fpirit,) encouraged an idea that 

you 
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you would make me long an incumbrance 
to you, nor do I deſire that you ſhould do 
ſo. Poor and deſtitute as I am, I have ſtill 
the means of ſubliſtence, and ——” buc 
tears now forced their way, and . her 


unhniſhed ſentence. 


x You put yourſelf in a violent paſſion, 


indeed!“ cried Lady Cecilia. 


Madam, Iam not in a paſſion, (ſobbed 
Ethelinda ;)— but I beg to retire; and, 
unoppoled by Lady Cecilia, ſhe quitted 


the apartment, and went to her own room, 


where ſhe gave free vent to her tears. 


She felt herſelf much degraded by Lady 
Cecilia's fo ſtrongly urging her to marry, 
merely for her maintenance, a man ſo much 
her inferior, except in fortune, and one, 


whom ſhe muſt deſpiſe. 


The difference a few months had made 
in her ſituation came too forcibly to her 
mind, and the contraſt produced very keen 


feelings, and affected her ſo much, that the 
could 


could not think of going down ſtairs again 
that night. 


None of the ladies, except Miſs Lyttle- 
ton, troubled themſelves about her. Poſſi- 
| bly they never miſſed her; or, if they did, 
telt no ſenſation but that of pleaſure at her 
7 abſence. Not ſo the gentlemen. Lord Beau- 
fort and Mr. Corbet both wiſhed for her 


cions prevented them from expreſſing it, 
and from making the enquiries after her 
1, WW they would otherwiſe naturally have done. 


Mils Lyttleton was the only unintereſted 
iy {Wpcrion ; and, when the evening was pretty 
% {War advanced, and ſhe had been rattling with 


ch Lord Beaufort and Mr. Corbet, ſhe ſud- 
ne, Ndenly exclaimed, *< Pray what is become of 


Mils Claremont?“ 


„Ah ! what can be become of her Py 


coed Lord Beaufort. 
My mother (ſaid Miſs Corbet) ſent for 


ders? 


66 No, 
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return, but fear ef raifing juſt ſuſpi- 


her ſome tune ago, and I ſuppole ſhe is with 
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«« No, (anſwered Miſs Lyttleton ;) that 

cannot be; for Lady Cecilia was here not a 

great while fince.” 

„Well, then, (returned Mis Corbet,) 

I muſt give up the point, for I really know 

nothing of the matter; but I ſuppole ſhe 
1s not dot. 

* FRY if ſhe were, I am ſure, (anſwered 
Miſs Lyttleton ;) do not you think fo, 
my lord ?—And you, Mr. Corbet, would 
think our party rather the worle, I be- 
lieve.“ 
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« While you remained in it, (replied 
Mr. Corbet,) few loſſes would be felt.“ 

« Few might be acknowledged, perhaps, 
(anſwered Miſs Lyttleton ;) but I will go 
in ſearch of Miſs Claremont, and tell her 
that you will both. entertain us with dream- 
ing of her, in caſe ſhe does not come pre- 
ſently;“ and away the volatile girl went, 


in ſearch, as ſhe ſaid, of Ethelinda. 


She knocked at her room- door; Ethe- 
linda inquired who was there. It is |, 
| (cried 
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| (cried Mis Lyttleton ;) won't you let me 


in? I have a great deal to ſay.” 

Ethelinda was very little diſpoſed to hear 
| any thing, much leſs a great deal, and was 
likewiſe very ſorry to be feen with fuch 


| ture to refuſe admitting her, and therefore 
| opened the door. | 


% Bleſs my heart ! what 1s the matter ?” 

exclaimed Miſs Lyttleton. | 

| «© Oh! nothing! (anſwered Ethelinda.) 

ed 1 have not been very well.” 
„Why, you were very well juſt now. It 

Ps, Nis ſomething elſe, I am ſure of it.“ | 


© © No, nothing of any very great conſe- 


het WI quence.” 
„Nothing of any conſequence, (repeated 


me what it is. Come, come, tell me at 
once; perhaps I can be of uſe, and, if I 
can, I certainly will; particularly if it will 


che nague any of the family we live with, for 
18 +» p | x 


cried 


| {yelled eyes. However, ſhe could not ven- 


Miſs Lyttleton ;) then you may as well tell 


you. 
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you know I deteſt them all, excepting poor 


Sir James, and he is in fact nobody.” 


Ethelinda, who was too angry and too in- 
dignant to be perfectly prudent, ſaw no 
great reaſon why ſhe ſhould conceal the af— 
front that had been offered her, and ſaid 
that ſhe had been extremely hurt by Lady 
Cecilia's having urged her in a very unkind 
manner, to marry a perſon in every reſpect 


dilguſtful to her. 


« And that perſon, or rather brute, (cried 


Miss Lyttleton,) is Jennings.“ 


« How came you to gueſs ?” ſaid Ethe- 
linda, - 

« To gueſs | (anſwered Miſs Lyttleton; 
why, do you think I am blind, and have 
not ſcen the odious fellow's behaviour; and, 
what is more extraordinary, Lady Cecilia's 
encouragement of it? I ſuppoſe ſhe 1 
afraid of fo bright a gem as you coming 
into her own family, 'and making them all 


from the compariſon, appear ten times wore 


than they do at preſent. I declare I will 
, | £0 
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go down this minute, and tell Corbet and 
| Beaufort, and ſet them upon Lady Cecilia, 
and let them pull her to pieces for having 
bo vile a thought.” 


unda, frightened out of her wits, and hear- 
tihy repenting the having ſaid ſo much,) I 


d WW to fay a word on the ſubject. I muſt defire 
Ct you not to mention the affair to any one. 


It cannot anſwer any good purpoſe, and 


would get me into a terrible ſcrape.” 
ed But how can you (anſwered Miſs Lyt- 
tleton,) be ſo fooliſh as to mind her. She 


ne- might have made twenty ſuch abſurd pro- 


poſals to me, and I ſhould only have laughed 
at her.“ 5 

« But (cried Ethelinda, with a deep ſigh) 
ur ſituations are very, very different.“ 


relent, but I certainly will when I can. In 


rorie ne mean time, my dear Miſs Claremont, 


will Nbere is one thing I muſt mention, which 
£0 | z | : 18, 


« Oh! for heaven's ſake ! (cried Ethe- 


entreat you, my dear Miſs Lyttleton, not 


As for that, (returned Miſs Lyttleton,) 
Ihe treats you in a ſhameful manner. It is 
ot in my power to mend your ſituation at 
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if ever the time ſhould come that you have 
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is, that I ſhall be happy to be your banker, 
and think you confer a great favour on me 
by making me to.” EE 


Ethelinda expreſſed the ſincereſt thank; 
to Miſs Lyttleton for her kindnels, but 
aſſured her that ſhe had no occaſion for any 
aſnſtance of that nature. 


. Well, (cried Mils Lyttleton,) only re- 
member that you promiſe to call upon me, 


occaſion to do it; but I muſt, and I will, 
plague Lady Cecilia for this vile plan of 
her's, which I ſee through, and ſo muſt 
every body. But it won't all do; for, were 
you out of the way, Lord Beaufort muſt 
have quite loſt his ſenſes, before he would 
think of that envious thing, Miſs Corbet, 
in the manner Lady Cecilia and ſhe fo evi 
dently wiſh him to do. However, come 
down to ſupper.” os 
No; I muſt beg to be excuſed; and 

I truſt you will, if any one thinks it worth 
While to enquire after me, ſay that I ami 
„ 
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not very well; and I muſt again entreat YOu 
to be ſilent upon what I have told you ” 


| Ethelinda now again determined upon 
| writing fo Mrs. Fletcher, as ſhe felt it would 
| be impoſſible for her to live with any degree 
of comfort much longer in her preſent ſitu- 
| ation, and Mr. Corbet was likewiſe now 


become fo impertinently importunate, that 
ſhe could ſeldom fur without meeting him, 


C- 5 - - * * | ? i | 
e. and being ſubject to the avowal of his paſ- 
9 1 a 
on. 
ve 
il, f . 3 Z 
of The next morning, at breakfaſt, Lady Ce- 


u cilia mentioned having received ſorae beau- 
| tifal ſhells. Miſs Lyttleton expreſſed a de- 
lire of fceing them, and aſked Ethelinda to 
ud I accompany her to the place where they were, 
which was a ſort of half- made grotto, at 
ſome diſtance from the houſe. Ethelinda 
readily agreed, and Lord Bcaufort deſired 
to be of the party. IHiſs Corbet and her 
brother determined likewiſe to go with 
them; and, when breakſaſt was over, they 
alt lat out together, 


As 


11 


iel a irheiinda. 


% 


a 
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As they returned home, the object off 
their walk turned the converſation upon na- 
tura! curioſities. 


« You ſeem fond of ſhells, Lord Beau- 
fort,” ſaid Mits Lyttleton, careleflly. 


« Yes, (he replicd;) I am always inte- 
reſted by the curioſities of nature.“ 


„And particularly ſo (anſwered Mit: 
Lytileton) by the beauties of nature, are 
you not, my lord ?” looking as ſhe ſpoke 


„ Certainly, (rephed his. lordſhip ;) the 
value of a cutioſity is increaſed by its 

-ÞÞ | 
cauty. 


« No; not always, my lord, in the eyes 
of a true virtuolo. For inſtance ; do you 
think a real good antiquarian would be fo 
much pleaied with looking at Miſs Clare- 
mont, who, you know, muſt be allowed to 
be a natural beauty, as at a fine charming 
Egyptian mummy ? — So, atter all, I per- 
ceive tl 
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ceive that you are not a true antiquarian, 
\- 


for I am convinced you like modern beau- 
ties full as well as antiques.” 
„ « have only to ſay, my lively couſin, 
that I hope, as long as I hve, always to 
5 pay proper homage to wit and beauty, where- 
-[ cver I find them; and I am ſure that, in 
this circle, I ſhall never be at a loſs for ob- 
10 Fe of adoration.” 
It» 


T0 Prettily laid, (replied Mils Lyttleton ;) 
ke I and, for thoſe compliments to me, you ſhall 
be honoured by lugging me home, ſo give 
me you arm.” oo 
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its © But why do you take all the e compli- 
ments to yourſelf, Miſs Lyttleton?“ ex— 
claimed Miſs Corbet. 
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you Becauſe (replied Mils Lyttleton) the 
e ſoperſon, for whom they were particularly 
are- meant, and whom they beft fur, will not 


1 
take them; and being unwilling ſuch pretty 9 
things ſhould be loſt, 1 collected them. "| 
left they ſhould be ſcattered about, and 13 
quite thrown away. Otherwiſe, be aſſured i 


I am 
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I am not vain enough to put myſelf in 
competition with Miſs Claremont,” wh, | 
upon the continuance of this converſation, 
had walked forward, regardleſs of what was 
paſling. | 


4 3 — 2 > ä 's 4 
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Why, believe, (returned Miſs Corbet, 
colouring,) you, no more than other peo- 
ple, are inſenſible of the good qualities you 
polleis.” 


Good qualities! (repeated Miſs Lyt« ; 
tleton ;) we were ſpeaking of wit and beauty. 
r But, as for my good qualities, 1 believe, 


(continued ſhe, laughing,) they are as brittle 
as glals, and, I ſcar, almoſt as caſily de- 
ſtroyed. Now Mils Claremont's reſemble 

diamond, both in poliſh and Peak. 
Lord Beaufort, is ſhe not the moſt charming 
woman in the world?“ 


« But why, (cried Miſs Corbet,) to do 

Miſs Claremont juſtice, is it neceſſary to 

ſpeak fo entirely in the ſuperlative degree, 

and thereby loſe ſight of other peoples 
zerit 2-7 
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« Becauſe (anſwered Miſs Lyttleton) ſhe 
is a phoenix, and her merits are ſuperla- 
tive. Now be candid, Lord Beaufort; 
and tell me if they are not what I deſcribe 
them to be?“ 


« ] will not (replied Lord Beaufort, ſmi- 
ling) upon that point offend you by con- 
tradiction ; but I believe, my fanguine 
Kouſin, it is wiſeſt, in general, not to ſpeak 
in ſuperlatives; and, indeed, that manner 
of ſpeaking often wounds either truth or 
prudence; for, don't you know, (continued 
he, again ſmiling,) that exceſſive praiſe ex- 
ites envy, raiſes curioſity, and ſets pene- 
ration to work, in hopes of dilcovering, 
hat the merit of the cxalted does not 


. Fompletely anſwer the value which is placed 
ning pon it.” 

Which, if diſcovered, {cried Mats Lyt- 
0 do leton,) the world would revolt from the 
y tohmpoſture, and the flatterer and the flat- 
grce, Wered both appear ridiculous, and become 


pple SſWickims to the malice of little minds ; but, 
n the preſent cate, (continued the, turning 
ol VOL. 11. > | to 
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to Miſs Corbet,) we have nothing of that 


{ort to fear.” 


By this time they had overtaken Mis 


Claremont, and were juſt arrived at tel 


houſe. Lady Cecilia met them at the door, 


and deſired Miſs Claremont would go in, 
and write ſome letters for her, which, in 
fact, was only an excuſe to have an oppor. 
tunity of again entering upon the ſub- 
ject of Mr. Jennings's propoſal ; and, upon 
Miſs Claremont's ſeeming reſolutely deter: 
mined not to liſten to them, Lady Cecilia 
was almoſt outrageous. 


She uttered the ſevereſt ſarcaſms, and 
told Ethelinda that ſhe ſaw very clear! 
the reaſon of her refuſing to liſten to Mr. 
Jennings, whoſe offers were ſo adyants: 
geous, and, who was in every reſpect, 1 
very proper and ſuitable connexion for 
her. but ſhe ſaw her views. © And let me 
adviſc you, (continued her Jadyſhip, put 
ting on a moſt ſcornful- air,) to give then 
up. Believe me, child, they will not ſuc 
| ceed.— 


I! 
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ceed. Neither of the young men you aim 
at ar quite fooliſh enough to be ſo eaſily 
trapped.” 


Ethelinda, unable to bear ſuch degra- 
ding inſinuations with patience, replied with 
a firmneſs of ſpirit that ſhe had not before 
ſhewn to her. 


«© How I ever came in a fituation to re- 
quire your ladyſhip's protection and kind- 
neſs is a myſtery that poſſibly time may 
unravel. But no time will ever efface from 
my mind the manner in which that pro- 
4 tection and kindneſs has been ſhewn to 
„me. — Your unjuſt infinuations create no 
ſentiment in my mind but the ſincereſt con- 
tempt ; and 8 


She was going to tell her ladyſhip, that, 
as ſoon as ſhe could inform Mrs. Fletcher 
of her intention, {he was determined to leave 
Langley - Park, but was prevented in her 
intention by the entrance of company, 


D 2 Ethelinda 
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Ethelinda wiſhed to receive a letter, 
which ſhe every day expected from Mr. 
Hall ; and ſhe knew that Mrs. Fletcher 
was juſt now upon a viſit for a few days 
to ſome of her huſband's relations, and 
therefore reſolved to continue at Langley- 
Park, till ſhe could hear that it would 
ſuit Mrs. Fletcher to receive her. 


Ethelinda determined to write, how- 
ever, by the next poſt, and acquaint that 
worthy woman with her unhappy fitua- 
tion, and intentions in conſequence of it, 


CHAP. 


JJ IN 53 


CHAP; Iv. 


A very ſhort Chapter, which contains a great Deal of 
Sympathy, 


Fo THEE IN DA quitted the room; and, 

loft in thought, walked into the park, 
aue . hardly KING Wl which WAY ſhe Went, SOL 
into a lane, where ſhe met a poor girl, who 
was running very hard, and crying exceed- 


ingly. 


Etheſinda was ſtruck hy her appearance; 
ſhe ſtopped her, and aſked her the cauſe of 
her uneaſincſs. © madan n, (cried- the 
poor girl,) my dear moth er 13 dying, and 
there is no one to help her.” 


. e Where 
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« Where is ſhe ? (interrogated Ethe- 
linda,) and where arc you going?“ 

« She lives in a cottage juſt by, at the 
valley, (an{wered the girl,) and I was going 
to get Betty Barnes, in caſe ſhe is at home, 
to come and help my mother.“ 


Et velands immediately told the girl that 


ſhe would go, and ſee if it were in her power 


to do any good. 


Juſt then Lord Beaufort turned into the 
lane, and, ſeeing Ethelinda with a dirty 
girl, Who was ſobbing as if her heart would 
break E: walked after them. 


« May I be permitted to aſk (cried he) 


where Mis Claremont 13 going in ſo great a 


hurry, and with ſuch a companion?“ 


„Indeed, my lord, (anſwered Ethelinda,) 


J cannot tell you, for I don't know.” 
„If that be the caſe, (returned Ae} 1 
preſume that I may be of the party.“ 
66 If you pleaſe,” anſwered Ethelinda ; 
and ſhe then told him all the girl had ſaid.“ 
The 
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The diſtance they had to go was about 
elf a mile, and the quickneſs of their pace 
brought them very ſoon to the cottage. — 
When they entered, they ſaw a decent- 
C icoking woman to all appearance lying dead 
| upon the ground, 

Ethelinda, though extremely ſhocked, 
laid, „ am in hopes ſhe is only in a faint- 
ing fit ;” and, having hartthorn in her 
pocket, ſhe began applying it to the wo- 
man's temples, and made the girl get ſome 
water, and, with a ſpoon, forced a little 
into her mouth. Lord Beaufort gave her 
all the aſhſtance in his power, and in a few 


mi. utes they diſcovered ſigns of lie, — 
They continued the applications, and ſhie 
very ſoon opened her eyes, and ſpoke to 
them. 7 


When ſhe ſaw Eth-linda, ſhe exclaimed, 
It is the ſame alige th ved me once 
before! O good lady | who could have 
thought that you ſhuuld again have ſaved 
me from periſhing ?” 
© F What. 


„ 


C> 
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What do you mean, good woman? 


(cried Ethelinda.) Compoſe yourſelf; you 


are miſtaken. She 18 not quite herſelf vet, 
continued Ethelinda, turning to. Lord 
Beaufort. 

« Yes, I am, (replied the woman.) - It 
was you who gave me money when I fat 
on the ſtile, with my heart almoſt broken, 
without a penny, and my. landlord going 
that night to {ſeize my bed, and all that | 
had in the world. You gave me money to 
fave my things, and enough to buy cot. 
ton to ſpin with, and I have done very well 
ever ſince, till Jemmy went with Farmer 
Burton's cattle to the fair. He has been 
gone theſe three days, and was only to have 
been gone one. I have made myielt ſo un- 
happy, fearing fome miſhap has befallen 
him, that 1 believe my time is com e, which 


I] did not expect a great while pony 


She then appeared ſo ill again, that Ethe- 
Unda aſked what aſſiſtance the was to have, 
and, upon hearing it was an old woman in 
the next village, the begged Lord Beautort 

0 


al 


B. 


Eff iris  -of 


to go for her, and faid ſhe would ſtay till the 
woman came. | 


At that moment in came a decent farm 
ing-looking man. O Jemmy, Jemmy !” 
exclaimed the poor e and again 
fainted away. 


He flew to her ; and, taking her in his 
arms, exclaimed, *© My dear Peggy, what 
ails you? Oh! ſhe is dead!“ 


No, (cried Ethelinda,) ſhe is not dead. 
er She has been frightened into this fituation 
eu by your long abſence from her. She will, 
ve truſt, recover again preſently ; but do, my 
n- lord, (continued ſhe,, go to the village for the 
en apothecary. She requires more aſſiſtance, 
ich fear, than th, old woman can give her.— 
Beg him to 8 Balle : I will * till he 


arrives.“ 
« Amiable Miſs Claremont, (cried Lord 


Beaufort, as he went,) how happy am I to 
obey vour benevolent commands 127 


D 5 Ethelinda, 


ra Aire 


Ethelinda, by the ſame applications as 
had been ſucceſsful before, again reſtored 
the woman, whole joy was exceſſive when 
ſhe beheld her Jemmy ſafe and well; but 
her ſpirits were greatly hurried, and ſhe 
appeared very ill. Her hutband accounted 
for his ſtay, but ſeemed in the greateſt grief 
at her ſituation. 1 


The apothecary ſoon arrived, as did the 
od woman, whom Lord Beaufort had like- 
wile {ent to act as a nurſe. 


Lord Beaufort told Ethelinda he would 
wait to conduct her home, but ſhe begged 
of him not to do ſo. However, he ſat down 
under a tree, within fight of the cottage, de- 
termined to wait for her. 


In about a quarter of an hour, ſhe came 
out, as the apothecary told her, he hoped, 
by keeping the poor woman perfectly quiet, 


the preſent , alarming ſymptoms might ſoon 


go off, and ſhe might do very well ; that 
he 
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he would give her ſomething to compoſe 
her, and return to ſee her again in a ſhort 
imme. 8 


Lord Beaufort was ſitting under the tree, 
ellecting upon the circumſtances of the 
reſerit event, which confirmed him in the 
00d opinion he had of Ethelinda's diſpo— 
tion. He felt for her the moſt tender ſen- 
ments. | Benevolent to the greateſt degree 

imſelf, nothing was more likely to increaſe 

s attachment than being witneſs of an ac- 
on in which benevolence was ſo conſpi- 
ous ; but a thouſand reaſons oppoſed his 


couragement of the increaſing paſſion he 
t. | 1 5 


He was perſuaded there was ſomething 
e tween Mr. Corbet and her; and, were 
1, not ſo, Lord Beaufort well knew the op- 
t, Nition his mother would give to fuch an 
on iance for him, and, though independent 
at point of fortune, he always felt himſelf 
he Pendent upon her in every thing which 


8 | might 
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might materially affect her happineſs; yd 
he could not riſe ſo far above human m. 
ture as to be able always to reſiſt its im 
pulſe—and under the tree he remained in 
patiently waiting for the arrival of Ethe 
linda. 


When ſhe ſaw him there, ſhe ſtarted and 
bluſhed. He was fitting, or rather lying 
upon the ground, leaning upon his elboy 
with his head reclined upon his hand. H 
had taken off his hat, and his hair, neitly 
in nor out of powder, fell careleſſſy abou 
his face ;—a face where expreſſion and ſe 
ſibility were moſt ſtrongly marked, 
ſtrongly as in our heroine's. 


If our heroine had, till this moment, bee 
inſenſible of Lord Beaufort's ſuperior attra 
tions, this moment was the laſt of her 
difference. The part he took, the ſymp 

thy he ſhewed in the ſufferings of the pd 
cottager, went to the heart of Ethelind 
and engraved upon it his benevolence u 


googdpels in very ſtrong characters. Her! 


creak 


61 
creaſed eſteem was the conſequence, and his 
perſon, his manners, his whole appearance, 
were calculated to inſpire a far more tender 
paſſion. 


TA PAL. 


There were few women, who were acquaint- 
ed with him, ſaw him with indifference, 
though probably captivated chiefly by thoſe 
qualities which Ethelinda made ſecondary 
ones, but, without which, it muſt be con- 
feſſed her heart might not have felt all it 
was deſtined in a ſhort time to feel on his 
account. 
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% A ſtill ſhorter Chapter, though exhibiting common Frailty, LL 

4 uncommon Relolution, —a Struggle,—and a Victory. | ; 
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ORD BEAUFORT's diſpoſition was WW. 

too tender, too ſympathetic, to have h 

paſſed his life thus far in perfect indiffe- F 

rence towards the ſex. nh 

| | | | N 

While he was abroad, he had felt the 7 

power of beauty and ſenſe united in the WW, 

Marchioneſs de Sevigne. Lord Beaufort ( 


was particularly recommended to her and 
and the marquis, and they did honour to 
the recommendation in every ſenſe of the 
word. 
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he ſpent the chief part of his time with 
them. 


The Marchioneſs of Sevigne was formed 
to attract. She added to the moſt captiva- 
ting perſon that lively manner which at 


times ſhone forth in the ſallies of wit and 
paicty, and at other times ſeemed only to 


add force to ſenſibility and good-nature. 


The Marquis adored her, and ſhe moſt 


ſincerely returned his affection, though na- 
ture had caſt him in a different mould. She 


could be ſerious, but he was far more in- 


clned to be ſo; yet he was pleaſed with 
her lively ſallies, and paid her that kind of 
attention not only likely, but' indeed neceſ- 
ſary, to retain ſuch a heart as her's. He 
had not, however, a grain of jealouly in his 
diſpoſition. He knew the muſt be admired, 


and with pleaſure {aw the admiration ſhe 
excited. 


Lord Beaufort had never yet ſeen a 
woman altogether ſo perfectly formed to 
: captivate ; 


word. Their chateau was his home, and 
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captivate ; and his admiration, not inſenſ. 
bly, but irreſiſtibly, became changed into 
love. 


| h 


10 

At firſt, he indulged himſelf to the ex. 
tent of what he thought his wiſhes, —that 
of almoſt living at the Chateau de Scvignt 
or in whatever party the Marchioneſs wa 
engaged. But the poiſon in his boſom ſoon 
began to operate more ſtrongly. He had 
every reaſon to believe that he poſſeſſed he: 
friendſhip, but he wiſhed to be ſure he had: 
conſiderable ſhare of her eſteem. Indeed, 
he {ſecretly withed, though aſhamed to ac: 
knowledge it to himſelf, that ſhe knew hon 
much he loved her. 


He reſpected the Marquis, but begun to 
feel unealy in his preſence. In ſhort, he was 
near loſing ſight of honour, gratitude, and 
principle, but thoſe virtues had been 6 
early and ſo ſtrongly ingrafted on his mind, 
by the beſt of mot hers, that they could not 
eaſily be obliterated, 


tu! 
his 


} 
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He reflected with horror on the precipice 


| he was upon; and, however, thorny and 
rugged the way back again, he reſolved to 
ictreat. 


Having formed this reſolution, and fear- 
ful of breaking it, he ordered his ſervants 
to prepare for” leaving Italy the next day, 
and on that evening went to the Chateau 
de Sevigne, and ſurpriſed the Marquis and 
Marchioneſs, by telling them that letters 


from England required his immediate re- 


turn. | 


After expreſſing the grateful ſenſe he 
had of their kindneſs, which he declared 
no time would ever eraſe {rom his remem- 
brance, he told them he ſhould ſet off early 
next morning. 


They both expreſſed the deepeſt concern 
at parting with him, and urged him to re- 
turn to them again, when the buſineſs of 
lis letters was completed. 


When 
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When the moment of ſeparation came, 
he felt as if deprived of every happineſs ;— 
but he tore himſelf away, and a few days 
aſter wrote the Marquis a letter, in which 
he openly and frankly confefled to him the 
true reaſon of his fo ſuddenly leaving Italy. 


The Marquis juſtly thought it was a moſt 
honourable proof of fortitude and virtue, 
and Lord Beaufort himfelf ever after en- 
joyed that fohd ſatisfaction which muſt al. 
ways accompany the reflection of having ta 
crificed paſſion to Princip dle. 


He afterwards paſted a year in other places 
on the continent, and returned to ingland 


488 A:4 
C3 


by Spa, where he had met the Corbets. 
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CHAP. VI. 


p Embarraſſment, — a Surpriſe, — an Affront, — and a 
Perplexity. 


E had never ſcen any woman, ſince the 
Marchioneſs, who had made the ſmal- 
impreſſion upon him, until he faw 
thelinda; and, though, at firſt ſight, he 


| — 


ſhe was, her perſon alone would not have 
ptivated him. But her mind, her uncom- 


ay of acting, were altogether ſo inſinua- 
d diſcretion, ſeemed almott vanquiſhed, 


He 


vs ſtruck with her perſon, yet, beautiful 


on underſtanding, her way of thinking, and 


g, fo attracting, that prudence, reaion, 
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but you, amiabie Miſs Claremont, ri | 


He was lying under the tree, and mak; 
a woeful examination of his heart, wh 
ſhe came almoſt cloſe to him, before | 
perceived her. 


Ve 


(Cc 


He ſtarted up. Miſs Claremont ! (cr 
he,) Miſs Claremont, — 1 took the] 
berty of waiting for you.” 

« I am ſorry, my lord, (returned Eth 
linda,) that you have had the trouble 
waiting ſo long; but I am ſure you wil 
glad to hear that the apothecary thinks i 


poor woman will do well.” a 
“Indeed I am, (anſwered Lord Beauto 
and glad ſhou'd I be to tee ladies ot! 
intereſt themſelves upon fuch occaſions IF j 


erior to your ex in every thing.“ 


Our poor heroine's heart had never! 
fore felt the fort of ſenſation that it 
now, and ſhe kne not what it meant. 


« ] hope (anſwered ſhe, colouring) t 
J have done nothing more than any c. 
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ſon in ſuch a cafe would and ought to 
e done.“ | 
We will not diſcuſs that, (replied Lord 

aufort.) I do not with to turn fatiriſt ; 

it this I know, that you always both ſay 

d do what is beſt to be laid or done.“ 

« No flattery, my lord, I beg, (replied 
thelinda.) It 1s bad for me : Iam not now 
ed to it. There was a time * and 
e recollection of it cauſed an emotion that 
ade her faulter, and ſoftened the ſentence 
nothing, while the tears gliſtened in her 
es. 


Lord Beaufort faw it, and, catching hold 
ber hand, faid, „There was a time when 
- Wu were happier, is it not ſo ?-—Tell me, 
niable Miſs Claremont, is there a poſſi- 
lity of my being ſerviceable to you? You 
dnot know,— you cannot know, the joy it 
ould give me; for it is in vain that I —.” 


Juſt as he uttered theſe words, Mr. Cor- 


t turned upon them out of a lane cloſe 


e . Ethelinda 


for what you call an interruption. It w 


they had been hid even from herſelf. 
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Ethelinda was drawing away her hay 
but her confuſion was exceſſive.— So indy 
was Lord Beaufort's,—and ſo was Mr. C 
bet's 


Jealouſy ſeized his ſoul. After a n 
ment's pauſe, he ſaid, « ] did not expett 
meet you here, Miſs Claremont, — and 
engaged. I bey pardon Il am ſorry In 
terrupted you.” 


« You have no need to beg pardon, f 


entirely accidental that either Lord Beaut 
or Jam here.” 


« ] wiſh it had not been accidental, ( 
his lordihip ;) but I cannot lay claim tox 
honour that I have no right to.” 


They walked on, each fecling a good de 
embarraſſed. Ethelinda retired to her 700 
with different ſentiments than when ſhe k 
it; or, at leaſt, they were drawn from t 
ſecret receſſes of her heart, where till no 


WI 
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What was ſhe to think of Lord Beau- 
fort's behaviour, and what was ſhe to think 
of her own feelings? The ſituation Mr. 
ICorbet found her in would juſtify ſuſpi- 
Icions, and put her in ſome degree in 
his power,—in his power, whom ſhe hated 
more than ever. If Lady Cecilia knew of it, 
it would confirm her unjuſt ideaz. In ſhort, 
her ſituation was vexatious and extremely 
paluiul. . 


Miis Lyttleton juſt then came in.“ My 
dear Mifs Claremont, (cried ſhe,) where 
have you been? and pray what have you 
done with Lord Beaufort? — Here is the 
poor man come, the miniature-painter, 
whom Mis Corbet ſays it is ſuch charity 
to employ; and he has begun Miſs Corbet's 
picture, and is to paint Lady Cecilia's, 
and they ſay Lord Beaufort's; and I muſt 
have mine drawn. Will you not have 
your's ?“ nd 
O no! (anſwered Ethelinda,) there will 
Wc cnough of them without mine.“ 


« Oh! 
Vh 
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« Oh | but I am ſure (anſwered Mi 
Lyttleton) there is none ha ſo well worth 
doing as your's.” 


That is a mere compliment, and what 
you cannot and do not think, (anſwered 
Ethelinda ;) but, at any rate, I beg to he 
excuſed.” 

« A mere compliment! (returned Mii 
Lyttleton ;) that it is not. Why, who here 
is half ſo handſome as yourſelf. Myſel 
out of the queſtion, you would not try to 
make me believe you think Mits Corbet 15 
or Mr. Corbet. Lord Beaufort, indeed, i 


well enough.“ 


“ Well enough! (cried Ethelinda ;) 00 


You only think him well enough?“ 


Why, do you think him very hand. 
fome : * ſaid Miſs Lyttleton, careleffly. 


« Yes, indeed I do, (anſwered Ethelin- 
da.) Is he not generally thought fo ?” 


„Why, yes, (cried Miſs Lyttleton, 
laughing heartily,) I do believe he is; and 
particularly ſo in this houſe, I fancy. — 
But never mind his beauty; I want you 


Picture 


N 
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bpaure, and J am fully determined to have 
in 
« You do me a great deal of honour, 
(anſwered Ethelinda,) in wiſhing for my 
reſemblance ;—but you muſt excuſe me. I 
cannot, indeed I cannot fit for it. I have 
many reaſons againſt it.“ | 
« Nonſenſe ! (cried Miſs Lyttleton ;) I 
am ſure you have not one good one.” 


Indeed I have ſeveral good ones, (re- 
led Ethelinda ;) and muſt be excuſed.” 
„e will be revenged of you (ſaid Miſs 
Lyeton,) I declare, if you will not oblige 
me. 


*I muſt ks my chance for that,” an- 
ſwered Ethelinda. 


d 


nd 


Miss Lyttleton was then called away, 


Ute the great relief of our heroine, who, 

indeed, had then but juſt time to pre- 
tongpare for dinner, at which ſhe would ra- 
cr not have appeared; but thought her 
* Wiblence would give additional ſtrength 
* to any ſuſpicions Mr. Corbet might have 
ure, 


Vor. 1 E formed. 
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formed, and appear to Lord Beaufort as 


if her ſpirits were too much agitated by 
the converſation ſhe had with him. She 
determined, therefore, however painful, it 
might be to her, to appear at the dinner-table, 


where the time paſſed very unpleaſantly. 


Miſs Corbet was extremely out of hu- 
mour. She had heard of the tete-a-tete in 


the morning, which was quite ſufficient to 
' raiſe her jealouſy to a pretty high pitch, 


Lady Ceciha was, thoroughly chagrined at 
Ethelinda's perſevering to refuſe Mr. Jen- 


nings. She began to fear too, from ſome 


obſervat ions that ſhe had made, Lord Beau- 
fort's partiality to Ethelinda ; but fhe 
thought it was only a growing partiality, and 
determined upon getting rid of her ore 


way or another very ſoon. 


Mr. Corbet was inwardly in a fever. He 
had never obſerved any very decided pre: 


ference in Lord Beaufort towards Ethelinda, 


though he had for fome time begun to ful- 
pect him of liking her better than he with 
2 | Hum 


M 
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to do. But the accidental meeting of 
morning opened a great deal to bis 
w. He had overheard enough of their 
rerſation, to be convinced by it, that 
ri Beaufort loved Ethelinda, tho' he 
| never before given her any intimation 
It. | 


Of her ſentiments he remained entirely 
orant, and flattered himſelf, as he had 
diſcovered it, that ſhe had no parti- 
ar regard for Lord Beaufort, and he could 
conceive it poſſible that he would think 
narrying her. He perfectly well knew 
general ſentiments upon theſe ſubjects, 
his fituation. He knew allo that the 
e, whoſe title Lord Beaufort was to in 
t, and from whom he mult have con- 
table expectations, would warmly oppoſe 
1an alliance; and what was a {till greater 
he knew that the Dowager-lady Beau- 
eel would never give her conſent to her 
da marrying a woman ſo much his infe- 
fl. He knew likewiſe that Lord Beau- 
be with all his ſuperior qualities, had a 


him Bs ne great 
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great ſhare of family-pride, and would ſti 
gle hard againſt a paſſion that had fo my 
and fuch reaſonable opponents. She 
as fair game, therefore, for him as for I 
Beaufort, and herreſolved not to ſtop at 
thing, but to gratify his paſſion at: 
cvents. | t 


Uthelinda was poor and friendleſs; . 
i he could once get her into his power, 
doubted not but he ſhould be able to ki 
licr ſo; and he determined to take the 
opportunity of effecting his deſigns. Thiiſjar 


With his newly-1mbibed jealouſy, engroiiiffs i 
Is thoughts, and made him gloomy, tha 
he endeavoured to be otherwiſe. L 


Lord Beaufort felt his paſſion for 
lovely heroine, together with his admiral 
of her, increaſe every hour. He cuſſed 
the interruption which had prevented 
from coming to ſome cclaircifſement rel 
to her ſituation. There was a conſtrai 
ſomething, between Mr. Corbet and, 


evident to his obſervatton, and what qu 
was he had hoped to develope. Mr. Cor 
d1{;-lc 


all 


ö 
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i{pleaſure, upon his meeting them, was 


ry apparent. From what ſhould that 
pleaſure ariſe ? Was it on his ſiſter's ac- 
ount ? Nothing had ever pafled to give 
liſs Corbet, or her family, the flighteſt 
aſon to ſuppoſe he meant any particular 
tentions to her. It was impoſſible for him 
ot to ſee that the young lady withed to 
tach him, and took evident pains to do 
), But Mr. Corbet's manner was more 
preſſive of what related to his own im- 
ediate feelings, where ſelf was concerned, 


an from the poſſible diſappointment of 
þ iter” 8 hopes. 


Poe Beaufort determined to take the 
t opportunity he could obtain of having 
private converſation with Ethelinda ; yet 
hat was to be the reſult he knew not. He 
red her, he found, more and more every 
Iv ;— loved her, he feared; to an excels ; 
t he hoped, and verily believed, not ſo 


ing as to make him forego every other con- 


eration. He had loved before, — he had 
quered his paſſion, —and why migat be 


8 | not 
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not conquer it again? But he ſaw ſhey 
unhappy, that her ſituation was dependen 
was cruel, —was, he found, very different 
what ſhe had been accuſtomed. _ 


If, as indeed he imagined, ſhe had no ca 
nexion with Mr. Corbet, he determined! 
render her every ſervice in his power. E 
would recommend her to his mother, wi 
poſſeſſed many virtues, though they we 
clouded ſometimes by a degree of haught 
nels and a reſerve, in which ſhe had be 
educated. Yet ſhe would, he thought, p 
tromze ſo deſerving, and ſeemingly ſo u 


fortunate, a young creature. In ſhort, I * 
reſolved to be a great philoſopher, to | t 
deavour to ſerve her merely from the pi * 
ciple of humanity. — But we will not an q 
cipate ſo far as to ſay how well founded 
reſolutions were. 0! 

[c 


Miſs Lyttleton and Sir James were i f. 
only perſons unembarraſſcd. The latter 
dull, the former as lively, as uſual. le 


rallied every one by turns, and took the ia 
— A 
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berty of ſaying and doing every thing ſhe 
pleaſed. 


Lady Cecilia's anxiety to get ſuch a large 
fortune into her family procured Miſs Lyt- 
tleton the moſt invariable attention, having 

very little doubt but that, by the time ſhe 
vas of age, Mr. Corbet would ſecure her 
M to himſelf. Every thing ſhe did was right, 
and her flippancies not only were allowed by 
14 vey Cecilia, but very often admired by 


U Miſs Corbet followed her mother's plan, 
knowing her intentions, as often as ſhe could ; 
Ml that is, as often as her own iraſcible temper 
ml would let her; but, as ſhe did not take 
in quite the fame intereſt in what concerned 
Mr. Corbet as his mother did, ſhe was not 
on every occaſion ſo paſſive, and would 
ſometimes, in ſpite of every conſideration, 
fly out. | 
er! Miſs Lyttleton, as has before been ob- 
ſerved, ſaw through all the deſigns of the 
amily, relative to her. Irn ® 
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not conquer it again? But he ſaw ſhe ny 

unhappy,—that her ſituation was dependen 

was cruel, —was, he found, very different 
what ſhe had been accuſtomed. 


If, as indeed he imagined, ſhe had no cor 
nexion with Mr. Corbet, he determined 1 
render her every ſervice in his power. H 
would recommend her to his mother, wh 

poſſeſſed many virtues, though they we 
_ clouded ſometimes by a degree of haught 
nefs and a reſerve, in which ſhe had be 
educated. Yet ſhe would, he thought, 5 
tromze fo deſerving, and ſeemingly fo u 
fortunate, a young creature. In ſhort, | 
refolved to be a great philoſopher, to e 
deavour to ſerve her merely from the pri 


ciple of humanity. — But we will not an; 
cipate fo far as to ſay how well founded h 
reſolutions were. C 

{ 


Miſs Lyttleton and Sir James were I f 
only perſons unembarraſſed. The latter 
dull, the former as lively, as uſual. 5 
_ rallied every one by turns, and took the 
be! 


— . — 
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berty of ſaying and doing every thing ſhe 
p] leaſed. 


Lady Cecilia's anxiety to get ſuch a large 
fortune into her family procured Miſs Lyt- 
tleton the moſt invariable attention, having 
very little doubt but that, by the time ſhe 
was of age, Mr. Corbet would ſecure her 
to himſelf. Every thing ſhe did was right, 

and her flippancies not only were allowed by 


Lady Cecilia, but very often admired by 


her. 


Miſs Corbet followed her mother's plan, 
knowing her intentions, as often as ſhe could; 
that is, as often as her own iraſcible temper 
would let her; but, as ſhe did not take 
quite the fame intereſt in what concerned 
Mr. Corbet as his mother did, ſhe was not 
on every occaſion ſo paſſive, and would 
lometimes, 1n ſpite of every conſideration, 
fly out. 

Miſs Lyttleton, as has before been ob- 
lerved, ſaw through all the deſigns of the 
family, relative to ber. Ip To 
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hated ſome of them, and laughed at and 
deſpiſed them all. She had no views to 
anſwer, —determined to quit them as ſoon 
as of age, and did not care on what terms 
the kept with any of them. She liked 
Ethelinda, — ſhe pitied her too, and would 
have done a great deal to ferve her, but 


could not help plaguing her, when ſhe could 
amule herieif by it. 


It was the cuſtom, en famille to make 
7 5 


ron in the room. Sometimes, if there was 


no company, the ladies worked, and the 
gentlemen read; for about two hours be- 
fore {upper they generally had muſic. This 
evening, when tea was over, they were all 
litting round the table, pretty much ens 
groſſed by their own thoughts, when, on 

a ſudden,” Miſs Lyttleton exclaimed, For 
Mercy 's lake, do get a book, Lord Beau- 
fort, or hall go to ſleep; or do let Mr. 


FE. 


Barnes, the painter, come in, and draw the 


whole group. Lady Cecilia, it will be a 
molt intereſting picture, and fit for the ex. 
Fivtion ; and by that means we ſhall get 
| Nius 
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Miss Claremont's, which ſhe has the ill- 
nature otherwiſe to refuſe. I have been 
begging for it very hard this morning. 
Perhaps you have been doing the lame, my 
lord; but, if you have not, pray do now 
try your influence.“ 

If you cannot fucceed, my lively couſin, 
(replied Lord Beaufort, evidently embar- 
mfſed) it is not likely that I ſhould. “ 

« Oh ! but you are vaſtly miſtaken there, 
my good lord. You don't Know, Pc rhaps, 
how high _ ſtand in Miſs Claremont' $ 
good opinion. | 

« You have a mind, I fee, to make me 
ſand high in my own, by flattering me with 
ſuch an idea.“ | 

« She told me the other day, (ſaid Miis 


Lyttleton,) that you very much put her in 


or « * . of x 7 

mind of Sir Charles Grandifon.” 
u- ; 
1; « That is a compliment I feel very un- 
be delerving of, (anſwered Lord Boautort ;) 
= though I ſhould zealouſly try to mere it, 
Fi it I might be allowed to choole my Harriet 
get 


{its i E 5 « That 
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That would be me, I ſuppoſe, (faid 
Miſs Lyttleton ;) and, fince you deli 
cately pay me ” pretty a CN act PI 

tell you more. 

For heaven's ſake ! my dear Miſs Lyt- 
tleton, (exclaimed Ethelinda, colouring,) 
let your Oy ſallies be kept within "On 
bounds,” 

Why, you have ſuch a preſaging heart, 
(returned Miſs Lyttleton, ) that it is as good 
as a domeſtic oracle; for I will tell Lord 
Beaufort what you ſaid. I am ſure there is 
no harm in putting people in good humour 
with themſelves. My lord, ſhe declared to 
me this morning, when we were talking a. 
bout pictures, that ſhe thought you would 
make the handſomeſt Portrait of any of the 
party.” 

Pray, Miſs Lyttleton, (cried Ethelin- 
da, colouring,) don't ſuffer your lively ima- 
gination to miſrepreſent ſo e 
What 1 ſaid was very different.“ LE; 
« What, then, (cried Miſs Corbet, with 
a ſneer,) did you ſay that Lord Beaufort was 
tfrighttul ?” 


cc No 
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the Sade of your converiation. 


« Well, then, if you are determined not 
to believe what I ſay, (replied Mits Lyttle- 
ben,) Iwill read the poem which you put 


be N your work-bay, Mus Claremont; ſo | 
gire it me.“ [ 
9 a It 1s not there, I afture you, (anſwered 
Ethelinda. . 
a « Oh ! butit is I know it is Al faw | 
Joa put it there, (replied Miſs Lyttleton.) 
10 Give me the bag, my lord. 
7 * Indeed it is not there, (ſaid Ethelinda,) 


and you will only tumble ſome work that [ 
Kh to take care of.” 


I. 6 C Pyh ! 


e Work you 


 echdlinda could not hel D looking 

confuſcd, though perſectly innocent; but 
antwered, *1 fancy you can tell, better 
tran any body, how they came there, Mis 
Lytton, 

Who, 12 (replied Miis Lytt! eton; 
no, indeed ! - I never ſteal gloves on 

« Bat 1 Jare ſay, eried Miss Corbet, 
with a ſneer,) whoever put an chere had 


ſome very good 1calon jor it. 
The tears came into Ethelinda's cyes. 


« However, (aid Lord Beaufort, ) the 
gloves are mine; and by whatever fair hand 
(looking at Mils Lyttleton) they were put 
there, they have received a value from the 
| ſituation, 
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tion, that makes it impoſſible for me 
der to part with them.” 


« Well, (cried Miss Corbet,) I ſhould 


have been forry to have had them found in 


5 
r H- 
my. Dag, 


though his lordſhip is pleaſed to 
urn it off fo gallantly.” 


netrating ſmile. 
it, and exclaimed, 


«© Why, now, you only 
want a little packet upon theſe occaſions, 
my dear Miſs Claremont, to be all perfec- 
ton. I wiſh to amend you in that par- 
ticular, becaule J diſlike to ſee the ſmalleſt 
defect in ſo perfect a character. Miſs Cor- 


bet is of my opinion too ;—one cloud, you 


know, is enough to eclipſe the ſun,—and 


ſuch defects, in ſuch a perſon, are what 
mvy darts her poiſon at.“ 
„ am very confcious of my errors in 
general, (replied Ethelinda ;) though I 
cannot plead guilty upon the preſent occa- 
hon,” 
0 my dear ! (returned Miſs tenen 
you need not, in ſpite of the defects 1 
| accuſe 


Lady Cecilia gave an indignant and pe- 
. Lyttleton obſerved 
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accuſe you of, be too humble, for 1 
be eaſy to turn ſuch defects as your's int 
perfections, —like Julius Creſar, who, being 

bald, you know, covered the deficienc 
with laurels.” 8 

Miſs Lyttleton (returned Miſs Cor. 
bet) is ſo fond of metaphors, that ſhe doe: 
not always attend to their correctneſs, for 
don't very clearly ſee how there can be 
any reſemblance between Julius Cæſar and 
Miſs Claremont.” 

« believe moſt people (replied Mig 
Lyttleton) will allow there is a great fimi- 
litude in at 0 one particular, both being 
objects of envy.” 


Ethelinda's breaſt was too full for he 
to enter further into the converſation. It 
had diſtreſſed her very much, and ſhe took 
the firſt opportunity of retiring to her own 
apartment, and then gave free vent to het 
feelings. She could not help being angry 
with Miſs Lyttleton ; though ſhe beheved 
her free from malice, ſhe accuſed her of 
cruelty. And yet Miſs Lyttleton was not 
much 
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much to blame. She knew not the cir- 


cumſtances that made ſuch jokes and fro- 


cs particularly diſtreſſing to our heroine. 


Ethelinda excuſed herſelf from going 
down to ſupper, but fat up late, revolving 


"Won the beſt ſtep for her to take. She at 
laſt determined upon quitting Langley- 


urs. Fletcher. She was likewiſe very 
anxious to hear again from Mr. Hall, and 
thought it could not be many days before 
ſhe would receive a letter, as ſhe had written 


lis, to aſk advice. 


She went to bed ſo occupied by theſe 


nd aroſe the next morning with a ſevere 
0 Mhead-ach. As the weather was fine, ſhe 
etermined to try if the air would not re- 
eve her, and accordingly went into the 


i She 


Park, as ſoon as ſhe received an anſwer from 


to him, immediately upon the recerpt of. 


thoughts, that ſhe ſcarccly cloſed her eyes, 
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9 arden, not apprehending ſhe ſhould ſo 
3 arly be likely to meet with any one. 
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conquer, fan a fire that I muſt, let it col 
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She ſtrolled into a long ſhady walk, ter- 
minated by an open building, through 
which appeared a caſcade. 


She entered the Pavilion quite loſt in 
thought, and was contemplating on the 
plan ſhe had juſt formed in her mind, when 
ſhe was ſuddenly rouſed by a deep figh, and, 


looking round, faw, to her great ſurpriſe, 
Lord Beaufort lying, with his back toward 


her, extended upon a ſofa. He held a pie. 


ture in his hand. Lovely creature! (ex- 
claimed he,) why have I ſo artfully procured 


f : , 8 le 
this picture? It is folly in the extreime, 
1 1 . 0 
and is contrary to every reſolution I hare 
| 10 


made, as it will feed a paſſion that I mull 


what it will, extinguiſh, Ah! lovely, to 
lovely woman !” and then with rapture It 
kifled the picture. 


Our heroine trembled ſo, that it was wit 
difficulty ſhe ſupported herſelf. She foun : 
he did not fee her, and determined to 1 * 
treat, which ſhe did immediately, into 

thug 
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thick grove, that ſecured her from obſerva- 
tion. 


The valet of Lord Beaufort had been an 
old ſervant of his father's, and he would, 
in ſpite of the checks he received from his 

1 dſhip, favour him occaſionally with ſome 
Fnecdote of the family they were with. 


? 


p Mr. Corbet had determined to impreſs 
Lord Beaufort with the belief that he, Mr. 
"orbet, was a favoured lover of Miſs Clare- 
ont, and had told his own ſervant confi- 
lentially, to inſinuate as much to Dermont, 
ord Beaufort's valet de chambre. Der- 
ont had, the night before, thrown out 
„es intelligence to his lord, which confirmed 
im in the reſolution of ſubduing his at- 


chment to Ethelinda. 


Qs 
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nr heroine did not, in the tckeſt part 

the grove, loſe fight of Lord Beaufort | 
990 0 the picture. Her imagination repre— | 
ited the ſcene very faithfully; but whole = 
dure it was ſhe could not to a. certainty | 
thi | know, 
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know, though ſomething whiſpered to he 
that it was her own. „ And ſuppoſe it! 
mine, (ſaid ſhe to herſelf,) what then? — 
His words ſhewed that he meant to conqus 
an 1ll-placed regard. — Il placed, indeed, 
upon a poor deſtitute creature, almoſt with: 
out a friend! Oh! what a fatal loſs ws 
that letter! which might have made m 
equal to O preſumption! no, nerve 
equal to him. — But it might have bleſſed 
me with parents, —with dear friends, wt 
would have ſheltered me, and given me- 
happy home; but now my lot is a fad reveri 
indeed ! I muſt ſubmit to mortification 
and inſults, and be a poor outcaſt.” 


Her feelings became ſo poignant, that {i 
burſt into tears. There was a green bank clo 
by, which ſhe fat herſelf down upon. 8 
was wiping her eyes, when a ruſtling amon 
the trees ade her turn her head, and M 
Corbet ſtood before her. | 


P— 
a. } 


She was riſing as quick as poſſible, whe 
be ſeized her by the arm, and threw hin 
0 
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ſelf down by her „ Sweeteſt creature 
{cried he,) what is the cauſe of thoſe 
tears 7 

Nothing!“ cried Ethelinda. 

Nothing! (returned he, ſtill holding 
her z) do you uſually cry for nothing ?— 
But it is the treatment you receive from my 
mother and ſiſter that affects you, and no 
wonder. Put yourſelf under my protection, 
my adorable Miſs Claremont, and you ſhall 
be fate from every inſult.“ 

« I beg, fir, (cried Ethelinda, ſtruggling 
to riſe,) you will let me go. I complain of 
no inſults but your's, in keeping me thus.“ 

© You would not complain, perhaps, (re- 
turned Mr., Corbet,) if it were Beaufort in- 
ſtead of me.” 

„ am ſure Lord Beaufort would not act 
ſo, (cried Ethelinda.) — Pray, ſir, let me 
go.“ 5 
No! (cried Mr. Corbet.) By heaven 
you ſhall not ſtir I will get the better of 
that cutting indifference of your's. You 
mall love me, — you ſhall at any rate be 
mine, I can no longer conquer my paſſion ; 
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it conſumes me! and then, holding both 
her hands, he very rudely kiſſed her. 


Anger gave her ſtrength, and ſhe contri- 
ved to ſpring up, and almoſt got from him, 
but he caught hold of her gown, and again 
put his arm round her waiſt, when Lord 
Beaufort appeared in ſight. He was coming 
forward, but, upon ſeeing them, ſtopped 
ſhort, and was juſt going to retire, when 
Ethelinda called to him. She.appeared ex- 
tremely agitated, and could but juſt ſpeak, 
and entreated him to conduct her to the 


| houſe. 


Mr. Corbet ſtood unable either to ſpeak 
or ſtir. Lord Beaufort ſeemed but little lets 
confuſed than either of them. Ethelinda 
had not courage to account for what mull 
appear fo ſtrange. She feared Lord Beau- 
fort's ſudden reſentment ; and yet fic could 
not bear he ſhould find her in ſucli a ſitua- 
tion, without endeayouring to account to 
him for it. 


„ Your 


lels 

304 

wit 
au- 
zuld 
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« Your lordſhip (ſaid Mr. Corbet, en- 
deavouring to collect himſelf as they went 
on) walks very early.“ 


Not more early it appears than you do, 
fir,” returned Lord Beaufort. 


« Mis Claremont (cried Mr. Torbet, 
aſſuming an eaſy air) ſets us a good ex- 
ample.” 

« Tt will be the laſt time (cried Ethelinda) 
that I ſhall ever walk here.” 


Juſt as ſhe ſpoke, Lady Cecilia came up 
to them. © Bleſs me! (cried ſhe,) Miſs 


Claremont with Lord Beaufort and James“ 


Where can you have led the gentlemen ſo 
carly ?” but, not waiting for an anſwer, 
Mr. Corbet, (continued ſhe,) I with to 


peak a word or two with you ;” upon which 


they went into another walk, and left our 
heroine and Lord Beaufort alone. 


Each of them at firſt felt too much to 
peak; but, at laſt, Lord Beaufort heſita- 
tingly ſaid, „ Indeed, Miſs Claremont, I 
am very forry, I am unfortunate in 


| having 
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0 
having——,” and he could bring out no 
more. 


« It is I who am unfortunate, {cried 


Ethelinda,) and indeed I am moſt cruelly 


ſo.—I am ſhocked at the ſituation you 
found me in; but my ſituation is in every 
reſpect a cruel one. I beg pardon for 


troubling your lordihip, but I with to acquit 


myſelf of appearances that are ſo much a- 
gainſt me.” 


Lord Beaufort knew not what to think. 
The fituation he had found her in with Mr. 
Corbet did indeed confirm the account he 
had heard ; yet he wiſhed to hear what ſhe 
would fay. He trembled, he could hardly 
breathe. | | 

J am ſure (cried he) I have no right 

I— but I own— I wiſk— I ſhould be happy 
11.— but Mr. Corbet .“ He could 
not proceed. e 
That I am almoſt friendleſs, deſerted, 
and wretched, (cried Ethelinda,) 1s too 
true, but ill J have the comfort of feel- 


33 


Juſt 
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Tuſt then Lady Cecilia turned out of the 
od upon them. She perceived their mu- 
| embarraſſment. © When you have 
iſhed entertaining Lord Beaufort, (cried 


d let him have ſome breakfaſt.” 

„J have not (ſaid Lord Beaufort, reco— 
ing himſelf) had the pleaſure of Mats 
remont's company for two minutes, and 
ould wilungly reſign my breakfaſt, if 
8 condeſcend to honour me with 


ND onger.“ 
. I 15 vail] ly well, (returned Lady Ceci- 
l nd I dare ſay the would have no of 


je Don to honour you much further; bur, 
ly reſent, I have occaſion for her in the 


1 
118 
1. 


py thelinda's ſpirits were quite overcome. 
nd elt very ill, was unable to {ay a word, 
re 1 N : 7 11 ; L 1 ] 2 1 . . 1 


U. JL e. 


cel- breakfaſt, Lady Ceci] lia ſald that Vir 
IC % and Ladv Ann Murray were come 


luſt into 


dy Ceciſia,) you will pleaſe to come in, 
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into the country, and had ſent to deſire le 
to go to them the next day. Lord Beaufen 
ſaid he was very glad to hear it, as he par 
ticularly wiſhed to fee Sir Francis, hayiy 
{ome buſineſs with him. 


« Well, then, (anſwered Lady Cecilia 
Miſs Lyttleton, Miſs Corbet, your lordſhinf 
and I, will go in our coach, and Sir Jams 
and Mr. Corbet will either ride or go u 
the chaiſe.” 

« But how (cried Miſs Lyttleton) i is Mi 

Claremont to gor 
« Miſs Claremont (replied Lady Cecil 
is no ways acquainted with Lady Ann, an 
it is not neceflary ſhe ſhould go.” 

I ſhould be very forry to go, (returnt 
Fthelinda,) and ſhall prefer ſtaying 


home.“ 


Nothing more paſſed upon the ſubied 
and Lady Cecilia employed Ethelinda] 
entirely the whole morning, that it was in 
poſſible for her to find an opportunity 
ſpeak! 
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ſpeaking again to Lord Beaufort, which 
ſhe much wiſhed to do. 


She was moſt exceedingly unhappy, and 
reſolved to leave Langley-Park as ſoon as 
ever ſhe received a letter from Mrs. Fletcher, 
who, ſhe thought, by this time muſt be re- 

returned home. She determined never, 

| while ſhe remained there, to venture alone 
into any private place, as ſhe now began to 
be convinced that Mr. Corbet entertained 
the blackeſt deſigns againit her; and reſol- 
ved likewiſe to keep from him her inten- 
tions of leaving Langley-Park, and not to 
tell Lady Cecilia of it till the day before 
ſhe went. She hoped that, when ſhe was 
gone, he would think no more of her ; but, 
left ſhe ſhould be miſtaken, reſolved to ac 
with the greateſt circumſpection. 


Lady Cecilia was little more at eaſe than 
Ethelinda. She begun to fear Lord Beau- 
fort's attachment to her. She was enraged 
at it, as was Miſs Corbet, who hated our 
heroine with the moſt inveterate rancour. 
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Their fears of Lord Beaufort's attachment 
to her had confirmed Lady Cecilia in a re. 
ſolution ſhe had ſometime entertained, of 
endeavouring to work up Mr. Jennings to 
run away with Ethelinda. She told him 
laughingly, that, if he had courage for ſuch 
an enterpriſe, it muſt end in his ſucceſs; 
for ſhe was ſure, when Miſs Claremont had 
{ſuch a proof of his attachment, it would 
be very caſy to reconcile her to him zH 
that all women loved men who would run 
ſome riſk, and be at ſome trouble, to obtain 
them. 


1 She argued to herſelf, that, if once that | 
4 ſtep were taken, ſhe ſhould, at all events, 
4 be able to give ſuch a turn to the affair, a 
would enable her to get rid of Ethelinda, 
which ſhe determined at any rate to do. 
She had artfully perſuaded Mr. Jennings 
into the ſcheme, but as there were no wit- 
neſſes of it, ſhe could, if occaſion made it 
neceſſary, turn every thing ſhe had faid to 
him into a joke, and entirely diſguiſe her 


own motives and conduct in the buſinels. 
| She 
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She took care accidentally to inform him 
that the family were all going out for two 
days; and laughingly added, that he never 
could have ſuch another opportunity of ſe- 
curing Ethelinda. He received the infor- 


mation with great gratitude, and reſolved to 
avail himſelf of it. 


Our heroine was ſo engaged by Lady Ceci- 
la, (who continually ſaid the moſt bitter 
things to her,) that ſhe did not ſee any of 
the family till dinner-time, when the next 
day's party was talked of. Mr. Corbet 
lad, that, very unluckily, he was prevented 
tom going with them, as he expected a 
perion upon particular buſineſs, but would 


1at | 
\tS, 


» © Win them the day alter. 

104, | | 

do. 

i "has 8 ſtruck Ethelinda with 
18905 


may. She happened to cait her eyes to- 


Wit 

5 1 Beaufort, and ſaw him change 

d to ountenance. The moſt horrid ideas ruſhed 
her to her mind, and ſhe could hardly fit at 


ble. 


F 2 : She 
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She retired from it as ſoon as ſhe was 
able, under a pretence of not being well. 
She conſidered attentively every circumſtance, 
and could not help giving way to the mot 
dreadful ſuſpicions. 


She was too well convinced that Mr. 
Corbet would ſtop at nothing to gratify his 
inclinations, though he would uſe the moſt 
confummate art to difguife his deſigns 
therefore ſhe had every thing to fear. She 
could not bear the idea of being left alone 
in the houſe with him. Her apartment, 
too, was ſolitary, and remote from any other 
that was inhabited. It was ſeparated from 
the reſt of the houſe by a very long paſlaez, 
and was almoſt as retired in the day-tim 
as in the night. 


She was ruminating upon theſe circun- 
ſtances, when ſhe was rouſed bv fome 
one half-opening the door, and throwlly 
a note into the room, which fell on tit 
ground. She immediately picked it 

3 
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and read what will appear in the following 
chapter. 


CHAP. VII. 


In which there is Matter enough for an abler Pen to render 
much more entertaining, 


Hond young Laddy, 
think 1t my dutty to tell you wat I nows, 
that you may be on youre garde ; but 
J overherd a vile plott betwene our young 
maſter and his valet, how they were to get 
into youre bed roome, threw the cloſet, bye 
2 ladder,, I coude not bare to think to 
F. 3 goode 
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goode and kinde a laddye ſhud be wicked- 
lie uſd without knowing it ; and, if ſo be, 
you wante to knowe more about it, I will 
be in the paſſedge, withe a brume in my 
hand preſentlie, but hop you wil keep this 
lecrete, elic I maw luſe my place. 


From, honnerd laddy, 
Youre duttiful 


FRIENDE., 


Horror ſeized our poor heroine. Her 
breath ſhortened, and ſhe panted for reſpi- 
ration. At laſt a flood of tears relieved her, 
and ſhe ſobbed out, What ſhall I do ?— 


what will become of me ?” 


She remained loſt in thought ſome time. 
She had no one to adviſe with, and, could 
ſhe bring herſelf to ſhew the note ſhe had 
received, no one who could help her would. 

believe it, except it was Lord Beaufort, 
and 


a 


al 


t 
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and a thouſand reaſons forbad her revealing 
it to him. | 


Miis Lyttleton had no power eſſentially 
| to protect her. Her only reſource was in 
| fight, — in immediate flight. But where 
ſhould ſhe go ?— what ſhould ſhe do ?— 
done and unprotected. Yet any thing was 
| better than to ſtay there. The poſſibility of 


uch an attempt, in her fituation, juſtified, 


| nay, made it neceſſary, for her to quit the 
| houſe. It was not her intention to have 


ſtaid many days, but it ſeemed important 


for her to get away immediately, and with 
the moſt profound ſecreſy—ſhe reſolved to 
ſee and ſpeak with the perſon who ſeemed 
to be ſo kindly intereſted in her welfare. 


The party to Sir Francis Murray's was 


to ſet out ſoon after breakfaſt the next 
morning, and, if ſhe ſtaid after them, ſhe 
might not be able to get away. Her only 
time for eſcaping ſeemed that very night; 
jet a thouſand apprehenſions terrified her.— 


* And what (thought ſhe) if this ſhould 
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be an artifice of Mr. Corbet, to get me 
more eaſily and more effectually, than he 
might otherwiſe do, into his power. What 


hall I then do? This reflection ſtaggered MI 
her, and ſhe ſtood with the door in her“ 
hand, half-opened, in the greateſt per. 
plexity. 

5 hi 

A ruſtling in the paſſage rouſed her, and N 
ſhe opened the door further, and looked MW 
out. The under houſe-maid ſtood almeſ © 


oppoſite the room, with the appointed fignd 
of a broom in her hand, 


Ethelinda, in a faultering voice, defirz 
ſhe would ſtep in. When ſhe ſhut the door, 
Ethelinda aſked if it was not to her {ht 
was obliged for a note ſhe had juſt rece- 
ved? — | 

« Yes, (anſwered the girl,) I did do i 
indeed, I meant well, and hope no offence; 
for I thought it a fad wicked thing, to! 

lady like you, in the houſe, —though, ma, 

hap, he would not ſerve you as he did m 


poor kinſwoman, whom he uled ſo bad,! 
„ . 
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to break her heart. I wonders that he is 
not afeard of going by the church-yard.— 
I ſhould, if I was in his place, though he 
is fo rich.” 


Ethelinda had not time nor inchnation to 
Whear the particulars of the ſtory Sufan al- 
luded to; but, from the ſimplicity of her 
manner, ſhe began to give credit to what 
che had told hee, and begged to know where 
| ſhe had heard it. 
« Why madam, (replied Suſan,) I was 
duſting the cloſet in the vellow room, 
zhich joins Mr. Corbet's dreſfing-room, 
nd 1 heard his valet, and a vile man he is, 
no better than his maiter—that he b'ant. I 
heard him ſav, I am certain you may eafily 
orce open the window; upon which, I 
itened to hear what window they were 
aking about, when I heard all their vile 
plot; — how Mr. Corbet was not to go 
ith my lady, and at one o clock the nes t 
ht was to get into your chamber. I am 
ure I was all of a tremble, and thought to 
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myſelf, Well, what will this world come to 
if ſuch ladies ar'nt ſafe from ſuch doings « 
theſe. However, I was reſolved to be: 
ſpoke in their wheel, and fo I thought] 
had better write, in caſe. you ſhould not 
take it well in me to ſpeak ; and I am ur 
I would do any thing to ſerve you, but it iz 
not for me to adviſe.” _ 
I am very much obliged to you, (ie. 
turned Ethelinda,) and accept of this,” t 
king two guineas out of her purle, “as 
reward for the favour you have done me; 
and, if ever I have it in my power, I wil 
do much more for you.” 


Poor Suſan was all gratitude ; but Ethe- 
linda did not know enough of her to venture 


the making her a confidante ; and, having 


recovered herſelf a little, thought it would 
be better for her to appear at tea-time. The 
leeing Lord Beaufort once more was, pet: 
haps, unknown to herſelf, the prevailing mo- 
tive for her going down again. 


She wiſhed to clear herſelf in his opinion 


from the ſuſpicions which ſhe feared be 
| no 


L- 
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now entertained concerning her and Mr. 
Corbet. But ſhe knew it would be impoſ- 
ſible to find a moment when ſhe could ſpeak 
tohim alone during that evening. She reſolved 


therefore (if ſhe went away,) upon writing 


a letter to Miſs Lyttleton, acquainting her 
with the reaſons that urged her to take the 
preſent ſtep, and to beg that ſhe would clear 
her conduct to Lord Beaufort, as ſhe could 
not bear that any one ſhould have reaſon 
fr harbouring an unfavourable opinion of 
. 


Still our heroine was not quite determined 
upon going away in that clandeſtine man- 
ner. She heſitated, A thouſand appre- 
henſions filled her mind. Yet, if ſhe went 
openly, it muſt be known where and how 
ne went; and, if Mr. Corbet had ſuch 
vile intentions towards her, it was giving 
him the power of putting them into execu- 
tion. Lord Beaufort, if he really ever loved 
her. —if ſhe were the object of his affections, 
yet it was certain he meant to conquer 
them, — nor ought ſhe, circumſtanced as 
Rs - me: 
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ſhe was, to wiſh otherwiſe, for it would be 
impoſſible for him to think ſeriouſly of her, 
without ſacrificing the duty he owed to 
the beſt of mothers. She would, however, 
clear herſelf to Lord Beaufort by the means 
of Mils Lyttleton, who, ſhe was certain, 
was ſincere in her profeſſions of friendſhip.— 
as far as friendihip could have power over 
a diſpoſition like her's. 


She went down ſtairs with theſe unſettled 
reſolutions. It happened to be a very fine 
evening. The ſtars ſhone bright; and, as 
ſhe paſſed by a paſſage that had an open 
wire window, which looked into a phea- 
ſantry, clole to the houle, ſhe faw plainly 
Lady Cecilia and Mr. Jennings « engaged in 
cloſe converſation. 


Seeing them in ſo retired a place, at fuch 
a time, drew her attention; and, as ſhe 
had every reaſon to be ſuſpicious that ſhe 
was the ſubject of their converſation, and 
that they might be forming ſome plan rela- 


tive to her, ſhe did what ſhe never elſe 
would 
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ould have done,—ſhe endeavoured to over» 
car their converſation. | 


| They {poke low; but, as they were cloſe 
nder the little grated window, ſhe could 
ear pretty well what they ſaid. 


ortunity, I tell you,” faid Lady Cecilia. 

« My only fear, my lady, 1s, that when 
have got her clear off, ſhe will not then 
mply.” 


«Oh! but ſhe muſt, and ſhe then will, — 
what will become of her; and ſhe will 
afterwards be more obliged to you; and 
vould, I am ſure, now accept you, only 


that Lord Beaufort turns her head with his 


flattery :—not that he means any thing by 
i, —and I am ſure ſhe will afterwards make 


ſuade you to any thing.—lI only mean to 
blige you, Mr. Jennings; for, as I have 
taken Miſs Claremont under my protec- 
ion, and always mean to be her friend, I 
vould not on any account have her marry 


e 


any 


« You will never have ſuch another op- 


very good wife; not that I with to per- 
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any man, who was not very deſirous of ti 
. connexion.“ 

=: « That, my lady, I ſhould be high 

3 Proud of, and I will take your ladyſhit 

advice.“ 

« Oh! (returned her ladyſhip,) pn 

don't ſay it is my advice, 1 only juſt gf 

you a ſlight hint. — But, if ever you wer 

1 to mention it to any one, there muſt be a 

end to all intercourſe between us, becaul 

people would ſay I had ſhewn more friend 

{hip to you than to her, though it is he 

good I am anxious to promote.“ 


8 4100 ks 


Mr. Jennings then aſſured Lady Cecil 
how much obliged he was; « And (con 
tinued he) ſhe {hail be off in four and twent 
b hours.” | 
b ” « Well, (cried her ladyſhip,) you will d 
as you pleaſe, only mind and thel 
ſhe ſpoke ſo low, that Ethelinda could nit 
hear. — But ſhe had heard enough. 8. 
trembled fo, that ſhe could ſcarcely ſtand; 
but, as ſoon as ſhe was able, went back agai 
to her own room. She could not recove 
bei 


herſelf ſufficiently to venture down ſtairs a- 
gain, and ſhe had a great deal to think about, 
and very little time for it. 


This ſecond horrid plot, that ſo happily 
came to her knowledge, made it abſolutely 
neceſſary for her to get away as ſoon, and 


dhe ſtaid till next day, it might not be in 
ber power to eſcape. But, let Mr. Corbet's 
deſigns be what they would, it was not 


execution till the family were gone; and, 
it Suſan were falſe, and he meant to get her 
by ſtratagem into his power, ſhe could more 
eaſily evade it immediately than afterwards; 
and the diſcovery ſhe had juſt made con- 


She thought it beſt at all events to deceive 
Suſan. She rang her bell, which Suſan 
0 anfered. She told her that ſhe was not 
ul very well, and defired that ſhe would ſend 
rw word into the parlour, that ſhe begged on 
ll that. 
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as ſecretly, as poſſible. She at laſt deter- 
mined to have the reſolution to quit the 
a houſe that night. She conſidered, that, if 


lixely he ſhould think of putting them into 


vinced her that ſhe had no time to loſe. 
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again. 
6 ſhall (continued ſhe) endeavour t. 
compoſe myleif to-night, and to-morrow] 
| will conſult upon what ſteps I ought 6 
28H take in conlequence of the information you, 
Suſan, have bcen tio good as to give me. 


| 6 5 that account to be excuſed coming donn 
; 
| 


1 Vuſan faid ſhe ſhould be very glad to de 
1 any thing to ſerve her, adviſed her not to 
| fret herſelf, and went down ſtairs to obe 
her commands. 


In about an hour after, Miſs Lyttleton 
came up to her. Why, my dear Mil 
Claremont, what is the matter? Yau 
don't look ill; yet (cried ſhe, holding tii 
candle cloſe to her face,) you don't look 
well neither — What has happened?“ 

« Nothing, (anſwered Ethelinda ;) onh 
I have a bad head-ache.” 

« Head-ache ! (returned Miſs Lyttk 
ton ;) I always think ſuch head-aches 1 
your's ſeem very ſuſpicious. They proceed 
more from don't they catch the cont 


g10l 
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on, my dear, from ſome other part?“ 
“Sometimes, I believe, that! 1s the caſe,” 
eplied Ethelinda. 

« Well, now you are inclined to be ho- 
eſt, do tell me a little plainer. Has not 
pmething, or ſome one, vexed you?“ 

« ] can tell you nothing, juſt now, (an- 
rvercd Ethelinda ;) perhaps to-morrow my 
onfidence may be greater.“ 

« To-morrow, you know, we go to Lady 
8 | 3 
Well, when you return from thence.“ 

« Why—after ſaying ſo much, you will 
ot ſurely keep me in ſuſpenſe all that 
Ime ?” 

% Saying ſo wok] (anſwered Ethelin- 
a.) I don't know that I have faid any 
hing.“ 


* Yes, you ſaid that you ours not tell 
ne now, but would to-morrow.” 


Indeed, (cried Ethelinda,) what I have 


0 tell you will not be very pleaſing, and 
or the preſent it muſt be deferred; but, 


with 


> 
— ee 


s you {cem to wiſh to be made acquainted | 
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with the cauſe of my NURSE Ys 2 certainh 
very ſoon ſhall be fo.” 
„ Well, (cried Mus Lyttleton,) L an 
very ſorry you won't tell me to night, ant 
to-morrow we go immediately after break 
faſt ; though I fear, when I know whi 
vexes you, I ſhall only have the wiſh, with 
out the power, to help you. But I am {ur 
there 18 one here who would, and coul 
help you. You are, I believe, at no loſt 
gueſs whom I mean.“ 
How ſhould I poſſibly know whom yi 
mean ? replied Ethelinda. 
How can you poſſibly not know WI 
I mean ? (returned Miſs Lyttleton,) iti 
{o perfectly clear. Why. I never ſaw, nor! 
never read of, any thing half ſo piteou 
He has been ſighting juſt now ready to brei 
his heart, and was ſo abſent, that he kn 
neither what he ſaid nor did. — We hat 
been cruelly dull, and Miſs Corbet fo col 
that I expected to be cuffed, for only {a 
ing, it was really to be lamented that erel 
thing, and every body's humour, well 
wrong when you were not of the party, al 
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ment of the day.“ 

« If you were a man inſtead of a woman, 
ed Miſs Corbet,) one might better ac- 
Lint for that ſpeech, and many other 
* 
And if you were a man, (replied I,) it 
Wild not be ſo eaſy to account for that 
cb, and many other ſuch.“ I thought 
Vould have beat me, ſhe coloured and 
ed fo angry. So I ſnatched up a can- 
and ſaid I was going to ſee how you 
As they did not want better health, 
puld only wiſh them all better humour; 


ded myſelf ; for you, though in a dif- 
nt way, ſeem as much out of ſorts as 
| are, and I can't help partaking of 
troubles, though I don't know yet 
t they are ;— but I ſee you wiſh me 
„ lo good bye to you. 
one kind word to the charming Earl, 
with all his wiſdom, is, I ſee, but a 
fad philoſopher. But I will not teaze 


and 


e GR 
, AE TITTY N —_ „ , 
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was impoſſible you could be with us every 


off I came, and I do not think I have 


Shall I not 


any longer; you wiſh to go to bed, 
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again. 


troubleſome during great part of Mik I 


never before experienced, and at this ti 
moment, when ſhe ſeemed almoſt caſt u 
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and I hope to find you quite well when! 
return, though I ſhall moſt probably ſee i 
before we go, to-morrow.” She then ſhy 
hands with Ethelinda, and ran down fx 


Our poor ſieroine's heart had been we 


tleton's converſation. She never bel 1 
had been ſo ſenſible of its attachment WM. 
Lord Beaufort. But a heart leſs form 8 
for tenderneſs, and a mind leſs capabl 
diſtinguiſhing merit, than was our hero 
might have eaſily yielded to the fol \ 
impreſſions, when affailed by ſuch irre. 
powers as he poſſeſſed. ? 
She gave way to emotions that ſhe! : 


the wide world, — without friend, —* 
out ſhelter, and upon the brink of be 
expoled to the greateſt danger and 0 
culties, ſhe could not forbear exclaim 
in an agony, „Oh! my dear unki 

| Pa 
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arents, could you but fee your poor child at 
is moment, — deſtitute of every earthly 
roteftor, what would you not feel for me? 
ut, perhaps, you are now both happy 
irits, and do know and ſee my diſtreſs.— 
h! that I were with you! Yet, why do 
preſume to murmur Pl will put my truſt 
here it will be moſt effectual;“ and then, 
reathing out a fervent prayer, ſhe re- 
mined thoughtful for ſome minutes, and 


as loon much more compoſed. 


She reſolved to ſteal out of the houſe 
bout three o'clock, and ſhe meant to wait 
t the Park-Gate, which led into the high 
fond, for ſome ſtage-coach, by which ſhe 
ould get a conveyance to York, and from 
hence to Sherborne. 


She knew that Stanton, where Mrs. 
letcher lived, was not above three miles 
from it. She fat down immediately to write 
to Mits Lyttieton. She acquainted her 
with Mr. Corbet's behaviour, and the ne- 
cility there was for her taking the-ſtep ſhe 
was 
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Luyttleton would have the goodneſs to {avout 
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J 
was about to do. She likewiſe told her 
converſation ſhe had overheard betye 


Lady Cecilia and Mr. Jennings. 


She wiſhed to defend her own cond 


2 
and ſhe conſidered it as proper to warn M 4 
Lyttleton of Lady Cecilia's arts, wh: . 
might ſome time or other be directed . 
wards her. She begged of Miſs Lyttlen I 
to fet Lord Beaufort right, in regard to ll. 
ſentiments of Mr. Corbet ; but deſired 
would not tell him more of the particu he 
of Mr. Corbet's behaviour towards her, thu r, 
were neceflary for her exculpation ; a. 
ſhe concluded her letter with exprefſions Mit 
gratitude for the friendſhip Miſs Lyttletat 
had ſhewn her, and with an affurance . 


the happineſs ſhe ſhould feel in hearing d 
her future welfare; ſaying, that, in a fi 
days, ſhe would take the liberty of writine 
to her again, and hoped, afterwards, Mis 


her with a few lines. 


We 
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We are afraid that our heroine will ra- 
er be condemned for promiſing to put 
in the power of any one to diſcover her 
treat. But ſhe knew Miſs Lyttleton hated 
e Corbets, and would certainly not di- 
ge what it muſt appear ſo much for 
helinda's 1ntereſt to be concealed. She 
d a ſecret wiſh to hear from that young 
ly, and ſhe had no reaſon to doubt but 
it the letter would be given to Miſs Lyt- 
ton ; for, as the two houſe-maids always 
| the work of the houſe together, ſhe 
cluded they would find the letter toge- 
r, and be a ſecurity to each other's ho- 
y, it they had any temptation to diſpoſe 
it contrary to the direction. Indeed, it 
| molt likely Miſs Lyttleton would 
the firſt perſon in her room, and find it 
elf. At any rate, ſhe did not chooſe to 
it Suſan, becauſe it might diſcover her 
ntions of going off that night, which ſhe 
unwilling to venture. . 


ne could not, however, think of any 
. er way of conveying the letter, and ſhe 


had 
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had no miſtruſts about it; though ſhe hady 
firſt reſolved not even to tell Miſs Lyttlet 
where ſhe was going. She thought it woll 
probably occur to the Corbets that 
would go to Mrs. Fletcher, and therefore 
tempts at concealment were of leſs impn 
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When ſhe had finiſhed the letter, a 
laid it in a conſpicuous place, ſhe went! 
her bureau, and packed up a little pictu 


I of Lady Falkner'ss Her money, ca 1 
Y; ſiſted of one hundred and forty pounds" 
| | notes, and about fifteen in gold and fil It 
| She carefully diſpoſed of the notes, and pi n 
| 'q | the gold into a little box, except two gui 
: | and {ome ſilver, which ſhe put into lf 

q | Purſe. 
ee 

She now proceeded to make up! 
large a bundle as ſhe could convenientl 
carry, and ſhe kiſſed her poor little dog, al | 
E | gricved very much at leaving it behind, Wl®« 
'F did not dare to take him with her, 3 WM * 
| | | might, by various ways, occaſion hc! o 
ö 3 die ee 
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iſcovered. She cried over her, and felt an 
extreme terror at the ſtep ſhe was compelled 
to take. 


Every poſſible accident that might befall 
her came into her mind, which, though na- 
turally uncommonly ſtrong, was now a prey 

Wo terror and deſpair. 

When the clock ſtruck two, ſhe went to 
he window. The moon ſhone with all its 
rghtneſs, and played upon a river that ran 
t the bottom of a thick grove of ancient 
ms, which caſt a deep and ſolemn ſhade 
dn one ſide of a gradually-riſing graund. — 
ot a breeze diſturbed. the air,—not a leaf 
rembled, excepting the aſp; for all nature 
emed huſhed and perfectly tranquil. 


She gently opened her window, to liſten 
| ſhe heard any thing ſtir, or could ſee any 
ne; but, excepting the barking of a dog, 
ta diſtant farm-houſe, not a ſound could 
ie diſtinguiſh. She had drefled herſelf in 

5 the 


. 8 
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the plaineſt linen-gown ſhe had, and put on 
a cloak and bonnet. | | 


She withdrew from the window, and 
threw herſelf upon her knees, and in the 
moſt earneſt manner implored that protec. 
tion which ſhe had ſo much need of. When 
the had fimiſhed that duty, ſhe again went 
to the window, and ſtood loſt in thought fo 
ſome time. She was rouſed by the clock 
ſtriking three, which ſhe conſidered as th 
time deſtined for her to go. Her little doo 
looked up at her, with ſeeming wonder and 
Holicitude. She again took it in her arm 
kifled it, and burſt into tears; but, put 
it down, and, taking up her bundle 8 
gently as poſſible, opened the door. 


| Little Belle tried to follow her, but with 
an aching heart ſhe puſhed her into the roon 
again ; and, as the little creature was often 
uſed to be there for hours without her, ſhe 
made no noiſe. KEthelinda then crept ſoft) 


down ftairs, round by ſome paſſages, when 
{he 


win... 
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ſhe knew there was a door, which ſhe could 
eaſily open, that led into the Park. 


She managed very well, was ſoon out 
of the houſe, and took the round that led 

to the gate, where ſhe meant to watch for a 
Wizz. She walked as quick as ſhe could; 
but, happening to look on the ground, ſaw 
WM: little black ſhagreen caſe. She picked it 
op; and, upon opening it, was aſtoniſhed 
e by the fight of Lord Beautort's picture. 


A thouſand different feelings agitated 
her. She ſtopped. for a moment, con- 
ſidering what to do. She well knew 
what uſe the withed to make of it; but 
thought it a kind of robbery ; yet, if ſhe 
left it there, it might be found by ſome- 
body who had as little right to, and far 
leſs inclination for, it than ſhe had. In 
Mort, whether ſhe was juſtifiable or wrong 
in her caſuiſtry, into her pocket it went,— 
and perhaps it poſſeſſed more efficactous 
power, towards raiſing her ſpirits, than all 
he art of chemiſtry could have produced. 
TH The 
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The fineneſs of the morning, joined with 


the acquiſition ſhe had juſt got, and the 


ſafety of her eſcape hitherto, was beginning 


to compole her mind, and ſhe was juſt ar. 


rived at the outſide of the Park-gate, when 
ſhe was alarmed by the trampling of horſe, 
and immediately ſaw four rather ſhabby: 
looking men riding up to her. Her heart 
ſunk, and ſhe knew not whether to run 


back again, or ſtand ſtill ; but ſhe had not 


much time for deliberation. The foremo! 
of them rode immediately up to her. — 
« Why, ſweetheart, (cried he,) where arc 
you bound thus early ?—Curle me, if you 
ſhall go without a companion.” 


Our poor heroine, greatly terrified, hat 


hardly the power of articulating; but, neve! 


without preſence of mind, anſwered, that 
ſhe had ſome friends very near.— 


Where the devil are they d cried tht 
man. 


« Why, 
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« Why, what is that to you ? (cried ano- 
ther of the party ;) can't you mind your 
own buſineſs, and let the young woman 
alone?“ 

«© Why, I am about my 98 (returned 

the other.) It is a damn'd ſhame ſuch a 
handſome wench ſhould go all alone; and, 
if I have a mind to take care of her, what 
WH the devil's that you?“ 
es, it is to me, (cried the other.) It 
ll is owing to your damn'd pranks that we 
WY have already got into a ſcrape; and now we 
-e likely to get out on't, you will ſtay 
WY beitering here. I tell you, if you don't come 
along directly, you may go and be hanged. 
| Curſe me, if you ſhall ever join us again, — 
and we ſhall have a good riddance too.— 
Come, Jack, come along, and leave the 
pretty laſs to herſelf.” 

„ Hut, damn you [ (cried the other, 
jumping off his horſe,) I will have a kits 
firſt, that's what I will ;” and he imme- 
diately ſeized our poor heroine, and gave 
her a hearty kifs, but not in quite fo rude a 
ltile as might have been expected from the 
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coarſeneſs of his manners. She was, 500 
ever, frightened almoſt to death, —almoſt 
beyond the power of feeling joy, when he 
temounted his horſe, and rode off with his 
companions ſwearing, as he went away, 
that he was damn'd ſorry to leave her be- 
hind ; and, if they had not been riding 
almoſt for life, would have taken her 5 
them. 


It is neceſſary to mention that thi: 
were a ſet of ſmugglers, who had come acro! 
the country, to avoid purſuit. — | 


Our heroine's courage was now at a very il - 
low ebb. She ſtarted at the leaſt noiſe, and | 
was almoſt balancing in her mind whether 

{he had not better return again, and take 
tome other method of getting away, when 


ſhe heard the ſound of a carriage at a dit | 
tance. 
It proved to be the York Rage. She 
called to the coachman, who immediateh 
* 


en! and, upon her being informed 
there 


— — 
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there was a place at her ſervice, ſhe ſoon 
ſeated herſelf in it. 


As the paſſengers were unintereſting, and 
her journey was unattended with any par- 

ticular event, we ſhall paſs it ſlightly over; 
only ſaying, that, from York, ſhe took a 
| poſt-chaiſe to Sherborne, and from thence 
| to Mrs. Fletcher's, whoſe farm-houſe was 
about three miles out of the road. 


She arrived after it was dark. The poſt- 
boy knocked hard at the gate; and, as 
they were not uſed to late viſitors, both 

Mr. and Mrs. Fletcher came to the door. 
At firſt they did not know her; but, in an 
WM iftant after, Mrs. Fletcher exclaimed, Is 
eit poſſible !—My dear Miſs Claremont, is 
1M it indeed you ?—IT rejoice to fee you. But 
ho do you do, my dear young lady?“ 


Ethelinda embraced this worthy woman. 


ou are ſurpriſed to ſee me fo ſuddenly, 
without my having ſent you a lin.“ 
| | '#- 4 cc J 
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« F wrote to you yeſterday, (ſaid Mr, 
Fletcher.) I only returned the day before, 
But, come in; don't ſtand here in the pal 


ſage. 


Ethelinda then defired Mr. Fletcher t 
dliſcharge her poſt-chaiſe, and walked into! 
clean kitchen, with a brick-floor, where wx 
an excellent fire, which Mrs. Fletcher wen 
to make ſtill better, faying ſhe would mai 
one in the parlour, but, as they were but 
juſt returned, ſhe had not ſettled her thing 
quite about her. Ethelinda begged fie 
would conſider her as one of the family, 
and aſſured her that ſhe ſhould be greath 
hurt if ſhe made the leaſt alteration on he 
account. ” | 

Mrs. Fletcher ſaid, that it was always he 
intention to have a bit of fire in her litt 
parlour, though ſhe had not this evening 
and immediately ordered her maid to > bg i 
one, and get the tea-things. 


They were ſoon prepared, and a large toal 
round the loaf ſet upon the table, which 
| wal 
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was a welcome fight to poor Ethelinda, who 
was almoſt famiſhed, as ſhe had been un- 
Viling to ſtop by the way, and had only had 
Ja biſcuit ſince ſhe ſet out. 


Mrs. Fletcher thought ſhe could not 
make the fire large enough, and ſhe piled 
upon it piece after piece. Neither could 
ſhe make the tea too ſtrong, or put too much 
thick cream into Ethelinda's cup. She had 
dhe toatter brought in, as Mr. Fletcher, 
che ſaid, made the beſt toaſts in the world. 
wien they were all drawn round the table, 
; Idole to the fire, Mrs. Fletcher begged 
«MM Ethelinda to tell her every thing that had 
happened. She could not help repeating an 
hundred times how happy ſhe was to ſee her, 


te chough ſhe was ſure ſomething particular 
had brought her ſo ſuddenly. - 
1 


Though Ethelinda felt real ſatisfaction at 
the ſight of Mrs. Fletcher, whom ſhe had 
always loved, yet it brought to her mind 
niatormer ſcenes, and the was indebted to a 
vucopious flood of tears for tranquillity. 


G 5 Upon 
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Upon reflection, ſhe had many things to 
lower her ſpirits, but at this moment ſhe 
felt in ſafety, and (excepting upon one ac: 
count) comparatively happy to what ſhe 
had done lately. 


Her natural cheerfulnets was by degree: 
drawn out; and, when tea was over, ſhe 
related very minutely to Mrs. Fletcher 
all that had happened to her ſince the 
parted, and did not, could not entire 
conceal the partiality ſhe felt for Lord Beau 
fort. 


Mrs. Fletcher liſtened attentively to ever} 
circumſtance, which frequently drew from 
her tears and exclamations, and ſhe could 

not help expreſſing very forcibly her grie, 
at what ſhe called the hard fate of Ethe- 
linda. She execrated Mr. Corbet, and had 
great apprehenſions of his ſtill purſuing his 
wicked deſigns. | 


Ethelinda had ſcarcely ſuffered herſelf b 
mention Lord Beautort's evident partialit) 
"RR 0 


JN 
1d 
fol 
le- 
1a 


his 


f t0 
lity 


{9 


b - Ml 


| to her. She had barely hinted at it. How- 
Jever, the hint was ſufficient, as ſhe had 
bluſhingly acknowledged, that, of all the 
men ſhe ever ſaw, he appeared to her the 
moſt amiable, and ſhe could not help ex- 
patiating upon his good qualities. It was a 
ſubject that often employed her thoughts, 
[and ſhe was too open, too candid, and fin- 
| cere, to diſguiſe them, at the moment her 
innocent heart was dilated by the pleaſure 
[ſhe felt: in the unconſtrained ſociety of a. 
perſon who had always ſhewn her the moſt 
tender affection and friendſhip ; and, when 


the contraſted Mrs. Fletcher's kind at- 
tention with Lady Cecilia's cruelty, her 
heart ſwelled with gratitude to the one, and 
abhorrence of the other. 5 


Mrs. Fletcher could ſcarcely keep her 

temper within bounds, when our heroine 

related the plan ſhe had over-heard between 
Lady Cecilia and Mr. Jennings. Vile, 

wicked woman, (exclaimed ſhe,) why ſhould 
he not be publicly expoſed ? 


8 6 : «Tf 
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If (cried Ethelinda) there were no othe 


; 
objection to it, there is the inſuperable om: 
of having no witneſs. She would no doubt i 
deny the whole, and 1 ſhould only ſtand 
accuſed of inventing a ſcandalous falſhoos. 
My letter to Miss Lyttleton will, I hone. if: 
gain credit in her opinion, and fhe will jut 
tify me to Lord Beaufort, for I am anxious if t 
1 own I am, that my conduct ſhould ap- 
pear to him in its true light, though I hav: 
no other view in it I can have no other-M 3 
than to ſtand e ed in his opinion. f 
. 
„ But why ſhould you have no other view ; 
init? (cried Mrs. Fletcher,) if Lord Beau i 
tort likes you, and you like him.” c 
« Becaule (replied Ethelinda) it is 1mpot: 
fible I ſhould ; but, eſtceeming him as 
friend, as the moſt amiable and deſerving n; 
of men, I cannot be indifferent to his opinion de 
of me.—If I know my heart, it docs noi fe 


encourage an idea of his fate and mine eva b! 
being united. No, (continued the, fighing| 
rank, fortune, and an elevated ſituation 
muſt and ought to belong to the womil 

deſtined 
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deſtined for Lord Beaufort. But ] feel fa- 
tigued. my dear Mrs. Fletcher, and think 
it will be beſt for me to retire early.” 


Mrs. Fletcher was quite of that opinion, 
and immediately conducted our poor heroine 
to her apartment, where the recollection of 
this too amiable Lord Beaufort, whom ſhe 
had probably left for ever, oppreſſed her 

wore than all the latigue ſhe had endured 
" Fi ravelling ſo many miles. At firſt, her 

| ipirits were raiſed by feeling herſelf ſafe, and 

tie 2781 of Mrs. Fletcher; but, when ſhe 
vas alone, and began to reflect upon her 
tuation, ſhe could not help feeling ſufficient 
caule for dejection. 


However, ſhe poſſeſſedl a degree of firm- 
nels ſufficient to check unavailing deſpon- 
dency, and piety enough, when ſhe gave her- 
felt time for reflection, to ſubmit with hum- 
ble reſignation, even to a much worſe tate 


tan her's appeared to be, 


There 
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There are but few ſituations in which the 


human mind cannot find reſources and caul: 
of conſolation, if it exert itſelf as it ought 


to do, and: is generally capable of doing; E 
but there is a culpable inactivity, which 5 ; 


too often indulged in times of diſtreſs, and 
neceſſarily ends in producing a fatal and 
blameable deſpair. 


The next day Ethelinda exerted herſelf x 
much as poffible. She was amuſed with 
ſeeing Mrs. Fletcher's farm-yard. She at. 
tended to the making of the bread, the feed: 
ing of the poultry, and the threſhers in the 
| barn. She went to carry victuals to the 
ſhepherd, who was attending a large flock, 
which was ſcattered over a beautiful valle 
On the ſide of a very high hill, at the bo- 
tom of which ran a winding ſtream, 4 
caſcade and a mill at work were in fight. | 
was a moſt charming autumn morning; 
many of the leaves were of that beautifi 
gold colour which immediately precede 
their fall; and the ſun, which ſhone bright 
upon them, gave a glow to their appearandt 
thi 
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that almoſt creates a doubt if they are not 
ore beautiful and pictureſque than when 
ey have received the firſt verdure of the 
pring. The ſhepherd was whiſtling, and a 
zan ON a loaded cart, which moved flowly 
Bong, was ſinging his ruſtic ſong. 


| All nature ſeemed to exert itſelf to pro- 
tract the preſent ſcene, unwilling to ex- 
hange theſe, its tranquil beauties, for tem- 


ing deſerted appearance, that were too ſoon 
to lucceed them. 


Our heroine ſpent her whole morning in 
$alc1ng about the farm, and following Mr. 


Lens. 


c infiſted upon their not doing ſo again. 
* Aer dinner, ſhe helped to bring home the 


pcituous winds, frozen ſnows, and the chil- 


kad Mrs. Fletcher in their various occupa- 


They dined at two o'clock, which was an 
dur later than ufual, in compliment to 
Ethelinda. She ſoon made that diſcovery, 


COWS, 


ug wp ap RES TER ie 


from it, or you will ſhortly be over-iul 
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 F 
cows, —ſaw them milked, —watched the re 
turning teams and wearied plough-boys. |} 
She ſaw ſome of the cattle and poultrs 1 
houſed, —and was ſhocked at the cries of lier 
beautiful little calf that was dragging t 
the butcher's = - 
ur 
Ethelinda went cloſe to it, and ſtrokei ha 
it. The creature licked her hand. Ste|Mpit 
inquired what was going to be done with ita 
and, when they {aid it was to be killed, ſhe 
intreated to have it ſpared, with ſo mud s 
carneſineſs, that Mr. Fletcher ſaid Ha 
would Keep it, and bring it up. Er 
et 
Ethelinda was delighted with having {ave | 
its life, and returned into the houſe, tellin; 
Mrs. Fletcher, that ſhe had already beenMuri 
trying her influence with Mr. Fletcher: 
„And, I believe, (continued ſhe,) if yd 
mean that the farm ſhould ever turn tert 
any account again, you muſt baniſh e 


with its produce,” 


Ethelind 
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Ethelinda ſoon explained her meaning; 
1d Mrs. Fletcher, who was delighted with 
ll the ſaid and did, found cauſe in that, 
s in every other circumſtance, to commend 


el. 


So different was this treatment from what 
bur poor heroine had lately been uſed to, 
hat it inſpired her with cheerfulneſs, in 
ite of the many unpleaſant circumſtances 
hat attended her ſituation. 


Several days paſſed in this manner, but 
the Inda had, from the firk moment of 
er arrival, and, indeed, from the time ſhe 
termined to leave Langley-Park, reſolved 
o be no incumbrance upon any one. She 
tt more ſatisfaction in the idea of pro- 
Wiring her livelihood, than in being obli- 
ed to the bounty of ſuch a woman as 
ady Cecilia, or of one whom (though 
erfectly diſpoſed to ſhew her friendſhip) 
could not conveniently ſuit. She was, 
owever,, happy in the idea of knowing 


the 
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the could have an aſylum with Mu 


| 
Fletcher, whenever ſhe was in a ſituation He. 
require one. i 
Mr. 
Ethelinda had correſponded with Mi 

Elford, and continued very much ple: t 
with that young lady, who was not, ha 
ever, circumſtanced fo as to be able to or 
fer her that protection which ſhe woulMor 
gladly have done. lie 
f 


Her uncle's health was very 1ndifferen 
and ſhe was likely to go abroad with hin 
She had been upon a viſit in a diſtant p; 
of England, and Ethelinda had not heat 
of her for ſome time. 


Near ten days elapſed without our is 
roine's receiving a line from Mails Ly 
tleton, though ſhe had written to | 
very ſhortly after ſhe arrived at M 


In her letter, ſhe told her where | 
was, but begged to have the place of i 
reſidend 


3 
dence, if poſſible, kept a ſecret from 
l rery one, and defired Miis Lyttleton to 
rite to her, under cover, to a friend of 
Ir. Fletcher, at Sherborne. 


| Ethelinda not receiving a letter, it will 


er, for the preſent, in her retired, and 
omparatively happy, fituation, to take a 
ticw of the Corbet family, from the time 
her elopement. 
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e proper to account for it, by leaving 
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key of a trunk. She was ſurpriſed at fel 
the window open; and, upon turning 


fide, but in vain ſhe looked, and called i 
| Miſs Claremont. 
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CHAP, vi: 


Produdive of generul Diſlatis faction. 


HE houſe-maid (not Suſan) happen 
to go very early into Ethelind 
room, having been ſent to inquire fort 


wards the bed, ſaw it exactly as ſhe had! 
it. The little dog was lying by the be 


The girl, quite alarmed, ran down ſtar 
and, mecting with Duval, Mr. Coro 
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lt de chambre, exclaimed, „O Mr. 

wal, I am frightened out of my wits! 
Imcthing very bad mult have happened to 
lor Miſs Claremont there mult, indeed, 
r ſhe is not in her room, and her bed has 
t been lain in all night, but is the very 
ne ] left it laſt night.” 


„Dat be very odd, indeed; (replied the 
let.) But are you very ſure dat Made- 
iſelle be not any where about?“ 


«Oh! I am fure ſhe has not been to 
d to night; and the window is wide 
SE 
O facrebleu ! dat be very extraordi- 
Ire !” and away went the faithful French- 
in to give his maſter this wonderful in- 
Pere, | 
Mr. Corbet was aſtoniſhed. Being always 
early riſer, he was up, and dreſſed, and 
oived to go to the room to convince 
(elf (which he found at preſent difficult) 
the truth of this ſtrange ſtory. Ac- 
Uingly, to Mils Claremont's room, he 
nt as faſt as he could, and found the 
ſtate 
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up, and found it directed to Miſs Lytil. 
ton. He concluded no one had ſeen it; M 


tercepting the next letter to Miſs Lyttleton 
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itate of things juſt as they had been rey" 


iented. 0! 


He was ſhocked and mortiſied to a pret N 
degree, and ſtood almoſt petrified. Thi" 
little dog ſnarled at him, and at anothe . 
time would have received a kick for its ii 
civility; but Mr. Corbet was too mus t 
perplexed to regard ſuch an animal H Tn 
looked round the room, and, caſting his «off 

10 


on the toilette, ſaw a letter, which he tod 


if they had, it could not be known that 
had taken it, as no one knew of his bein® 
there. He eagerly put it into his pocket 
and returned to his apartment. vi 


The peruſal of it did not afford hin 


much ſatisfaction; but, though it did m0 0 


inform him where ſhe was, he found that! 
might ſoon obtain that information, by il 


which he determined to do, as well as eve 


Othe 
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her, in which he could gueſs Miſs Clare- 
ont was concerned. 


The houſe was ſoon alarmed with the 
ws of our heroine's flight, for Jenny told 
to every ſervant, and Suſan pretended to 
as much ſurpriſed as any one,—and at 
rf was ſo, but ſoon accounted for it to 
erlelf, and was a little chagrined at not be- 


\Wought herſelf deſerving of. 
When Miss Lyttleton's maid went to her, 


ocking thing has happened!“ 


„What has happened? (cried Miis 


ittleton ;} you frighten me to death.” 


“O ma' am! Miſs Claremont is eloped |”? 
d then ſhe told all the particulars. 


«If that is all, I am very glad of it, 
ned Miſs Lyttleton,) ſhe cannot be wor'c 
[| than ſhe was here, - and is moſt proba- 
wa great deal better ;—but ſhe is not 


SOhe 


eexclaimed, * Good la] ma' am, the moſt 


[ 


g let into the ſecret, —a confidence ſhe 
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gone by herſelf. I ſuppoſe.— Is Lord Ben 
fort gone too?“ 

« Indeed, ma' am, I don't know, (x 

plied the maid ;) but, as you fay, pai 


Mits Claremont did not lead a very hayy 2 
life here.“ | 
Happy! (cried Miſs Lyttleton,) it u 
the life of a dog! and I am heartily ol" 
ſhe has had ſpirit enough to do as I hope He 
has done. But make haſte, — give me m 
things. I want to hear more of the matter. 5 
When Lady Cecilia was told of it, (li 3 
pretended not to wonder at any thing Mi 
Claremont did. In her heart ſhe beliere 
that Mr. Jennings had found means of ti 
king her off; and, though ſhe affects 
4 to be perfectly ignorant of the leaſt guel 00 
6 | where the was, {aid that ſhe had long know”! 
| i what fort of girl ſhe was, and therefore wi 
10 not at all ſurpriſed at herelopement.—— Ix} 
ö fi family were ſoon all aſſembled. | 
| Miſs Corbet expreſſed her aitoniſhnenm 


but was in her heart very unealy on accou! 


| 


. * 5 — * 
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of Lord Beaufort, having a ſtrong ſuſpicion - 
of his attachment to Ethelinda. 


« But, pray, (ſaid Miſs Lyttleton,) who 


i; ſuppoſed to have accompanied Miſs Clare- 


mont? Where is Lord Beaufort?“ 


« Lord Beaufort ? (anſwered Miſs Cor- 
bet ;) why, where ſhould he be ?—In his 
own apartment, I ſuppoſe.” 


« ] ſuppoſe not, (anſwered Miſs Lyttle- 
ton.) I am ſure if he is, I ſhall be very 
uneaſy for Miſs Claremont.“ 


Juſt then in came the Earl. 


Bleis me | (exclaimed Miſs Lyttleton,) 
am quite aſtoniſhed. Why, I had no 
doubt, my lord, but that you were gone 
wth Miſs Claremont.” 


« Gone with Miſs Claremont, madam ! 
why, where is Miſs Claremont gone, pray?“ 


00 Oh! that nobody knows, unleſs you 
can tell us, my lord, which I heartily hoped 
YOL. x05 '; „„ 


- 
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you could, But have not you heard about 
it k. 

Indeed, I am quite at a loſs to under. 
ſtand you, and with you would be more ex- 
plicit.“ 


They then informed him of all that v 
known, His feelings ſo viſibly affected 
luis countenance, that, had not Mr. Corbet 
been in pofleſſion of certain intelligence, 
he would have had great reaſon to beliere 
that Lord Beaufort was a principal party in 
the clopement. It however convinced him 
affair his attachment to her. 


After tome reflection, he reſolved conf: 
dentially to lead the Earl into a belief that 
he and Mits Claremont perfectly under: 
ſtood each other, and that he was inftru- 
mental to her flight. He well knew that 
Lord Beaufort was a man of too nice honovu! 
and punctilio to betray what was imparted 
to him in confidence, and he reſolved i 


ſhould not appear that he ſuppoſed it of an 
particular moment to Lord Beaufort. 


Mit 


AU 
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WING Lyttleton perceived the confuſion 
of Miſs Corbet. 


«© Where ſhe can be (cried Miſs Lyttte- 
ton) is moſt wonderful, and I think ought 
| to be enquired into immediately. Some ac- 
cident may have happened to her.“ 

« What accident can have happened ? 


(cried Lady Cecilia.) She muſt have gone 


voluntarily, for there is no appearance of 
fthieves havi ing broken in, to take her away 
by violence“ 


« She 15 the beſt treaſure that any thief 
could have got out of this houſe, (cried 
Miss Lyttleton;) and if I had not yet my 
doubts of ſome people ſtill in it knowing 
more of her than they will at preſent own, 
(continued ſhe, looking at Lord Beaufort,) 
| ſhould be much more uneaſy than I am.— 


| declare that I love Miſs Claremont exceſ- 
wely,” 


nd I have loved Miſs Claremont, till 
H 2 I thought 


gie NCT I OO 


——— 


of Lord Beaufort, as did the jealous love 


So it ſeems, (replied Mifs Carbet ; ;) 


” — bet 2 
eee * *** DOCS 
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I thought there was reaſon to do other. 
wil.” 

« But your reaſon, perhaps, might not 
influence every one,“ returned Mits Lyttle- 
ton. 3 | 

„Pray, (cried Lady Cecilia,) let us hare 
done with this ſubje& for the preſent. It! 
is time we ſhould be thinking of ſetting 
on.” 

Why, does your ladyſhip intend going 
without making any inquiry after her?“ {aid 
Mis Lyttleton. 

« Certainly I do, (replied Lady Cecilia) 


for what enquiry can I make? It would | 
be in vain ; and I don't doubt but we {hall 
foon hear of her being very ſafe.” 

« ] hope we ſhall, (replied Miſs Lyttle- R 
ton z) 88 1 had rather not 8⁰ to Lach; 
Anne's. | 

Lady Cecilia faid that could not be ail 

voided, and inſiſted upon the Party taking 1 
place. I 


Lord Beaufort had left the room, and be 


juſt then came in to inform Lady Cecil 
thal 
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that he had received letters which obliged 

| him to leave Langley-Park ;—that he was 
ſorry he could not accompany her to Lady 
Anne's, but had buſineſs that obliged him 
to go immediately to town. | 


This declaration operated upon the whole 

company hke an electrical ſhock. Lady 
Cecilia, though perfectly convinced that 
Lord Beaufort had no hand in Ethelinda's 
elopement, was now as much affured of 
the intereſt ſhe had in his heart. Mails 
Corbet, ignorant of what Lady Cecilia ſuſ- 
pected, was ready to. burſt with jealouſy 
and indignation. 


Miſs Lyttleton was now confirmed in her 
ſuſpicion of a mutual attachment between 
Lord Beaufort and Ethelinda, and ſhe be- 
leved a few days would unravel the affair, 
and that, in ſpite of every thing and every 
body, ſhe would be todd AS L 
Beaufort. | 


H 3 Planet-ſtruck 
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Planet-ſtruck as they were, no one ul. 
tered a ſyllable for ſome moments. At 
laſt, Lady Cecilia, colouring, {aid that ſhe 
was extremely ſorry, and ſhe owned a litt. 
{urpriſed, at the great ſuddenneſs of hi 
lordſhip's determination. He made ſome 


further apology, and then took his leave, 


In truth, he was quite incapacitated for 
the intended viſit, His heart was all tu. 
mult, and his mind the ſeat of confuhon, 
Upon the firſt intelligence of her abſence, 


his heart miſgave lim. He had ſeen her 


in ſituations with Mr. Corbet that juſtified 


ſuſpicion, —and ſhe was gone. It was clear 


to him that Mr. Corbet loved her, and 
he ſeemed fo much at his eaſe, that he 
I::tle doubted of his being privy to her 
flight. 


When he had quitted the breakfaſt-par- 
lour, hardly knowing what he did, he went 
into the garden. Mr, Corbet perceived it, 
and followed him, „ 
| «A 


lc 
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« A fine piece of work we have here this 
morning,“ ſaid he, going up to Lord 
| Beaufort. 

« A fine piece of work, indeed ! (re- 
turned Lord Beaufort.) But where, {con- 
noe he, heſitating,) can Miſs Claremont 
de d 

« That (continued Mr. Corbet) will be 
known, or gueſſed at, perhaps, hereafter.— 
But I have a favour to beg of your lord- 
ſhip. It is, that you will prevent any ridi- 
culous inquiry being made after Miſs Clare- 
mont, in caſe my father or mother ſhould 
take it into their heads to think it neceſſary. 
Ihave buſineſs, (continued he, with a ſmile 
of ſignificance ) you may gueſs what it is, 
that calls me another way. I cannot, there- 
fore, WIC the party to Lady Anne's, 
But, wha ever my private connect ions are, 
my her and mother need not have any 
apprehenſions of my marry ing ſo as to du- 
grace the e 


He might 9 gone on for ever, unin- 
Krupted by Lord Beaufort, who teemed 
Hi: petrified, 
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petrified, and could not articulate a word, 
« I with you, my lord, (continued Mr, 
Corbet,) a pleaſant journey. I ſhall proba 
bly abſent myſelf for ſome time, but, when 
I return, ſhall be extremely glad if I hare 
the pleaſure of ſeeing your lordſhip here. 
He was then taking his leave, 


« Stay, fir, (cried Lord Beaufort 1 
muſt beg an explanation of what you hare 
been ſaying ; for, excuſe me if I tell you 
that I do not underſtand it. Do you mei 
I ſhould ſuppoſe ?— by heaven, it is im- 
poſſible !——1 cannot believe 


s 
59 


„ Suſpend your belief, (returned Mr 
Corbet;) and, for explanations, time il 
unravel what my now e rather myb 
terious.“ 

Lady Cecilia came up at that inſtant, 
and defired to ſpeak a few words to Mr 
Corbet, who, with a careleſs air, wiſhed 
Lord Beaufort a good journey, and walket 
away with Lady Cecilia, who felt and et 
preſſed 4 good deal of diflatisfaction at Lord 

| Beaufort 
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Beaufort's having ſo ſuddenly determined to 
| quit the party. 


Mr. Corbet was as little pleaſed at it, in 
bis heart, as Lady Cecilia; but they could 
neither of them prevent it. 


| Lady Cecilia, with Miſs Lyttleton, Miſs 
WM Corbet, and Sir James, ſet off for Lady 
vl Anne Murray's. Mr. Corbet got upon his 
1 horſe, determining to get out of Lord 
WM Beaufort's way, as he had already faid enough 
to anſwer his preſent purpoſe, and did not 
wih for a further ſcrutiny from Lord Beau- 
fort; of whoſe attachment to Ethelinda he 
now had not a doubt, though he {till con- 
finued to think, judging from his own un- 
worthy ſentiments, that he would never 
have an idea of marrying her. 


He was irreſolute as to his own proceed- 
ings, but determined to wait for the pro- 
miſed letter to Mats Lyttleton, which, he 
knew, he could eaſily get into his poſſeſ- 
won, by contriving that his ſervant, inſtead 
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of any other, ſhould go to the poſt-houſe 
every day; and, by taking care that the 
racket ſhould be delivered to him, he could 
aſſort the letters as he pleaſed. 


On ſome accounts he was glad of Lord 
Beaufort's ablence, and he was {ure that he 
could not purſue Ethelinda, as he could not 
poſſibly know where ſhe was. Mr. Corbet 
determined, if ſhe went to town, (which he 
ſhould diſcover by the ſecond letter,) to 
fullow her, but to remain at Langley- 
Parx till he {aw what was likely to be het 
plan. | 


Lord Beaufort was a prey to the keeneſt 


and moſt bitter feelings. When he deter- 


mined not to accompany Lady Cecilia, it 
was becauſe he felt unable to appear in 4 
tolerable ſtate of tranquillity. In the un 
certainty of what was become of a woman, 
whom, in ſpite of every effort to the con- 
trary, he ardently loved, he had hardly re: 
ſolved where to go, or what to do. But, 
in the converſation he had with Mr. Corbet, 

I 


* 
: 
7 
7 
” 
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e received an additional and unexpected 
ock. He could not in reafon doubt of 
ere being an underſtanding between Ethe- 
da and Mr-Corbet, and yet his mind re- 
ſed (in ſpite of all that had paſſed) a full 
ent to it. He was perplexed, — he was 
retched, —and the ſight of Mr. Corbet was 
anctul to him, | 


He determined to go to Sir Henry Fau- 
{Wnberz's, and ordered his ſervants to get 
ady as ſoon as they poſſibly could; and, 
wo hours after, he left Langley-Park, — 
t with feelings of a very different nature 
om what he brought with him. 


His admiration of Ethelinda's mind had 
creaſed his attachment to her, far more 
an her beauty had done, though that was 
the moſt captivating kind, and had its. 


ie weight upon him, as he was not one of 
loſe frigid ſtoics who are perfectly inſen- 
ble to its attractions. 


+ 
7 


H 6 1 


— TAR nnn 
The more he reflected upon her ſupery 
qualities, the leſs he believed her capable d 
conſenting to the connection Mr. Corbet ha 
hinted at. He had the greateſt inclinatin 
to find out Ethelinda. He knew Mr. Cor 
bet's libertine principles, and thought 1 
poſſible he might be attempting to decein 
her. He conſidered it as his duty to guard 
her againſt it, and hoped he could procur 
her the protection of his mother; or, 
leaſt, that ſhe would intereſt herſelf fo fi 
in the cauſe of injured innocence and bea 
ty, as to procure her an aſylum. ; particulah 
if he acted as diſintereſtedly as he fancid 
he could do ;—but then the ſuſpicious {i 
tuations he had ſeen her in with Mr. Ca 
bet ruſhed into his mind, and left him aga 


a prey to uncertainty and wretchedneſs. 
Ruminating on theſe matters, he ben g 
his courſe towards Sir Henry Fauconbem ; 

which there is reaſon to believe he would 0 
have done, had he known where Etheli - 
was to have been ound. 7 
Lai t 
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Lady Cecilia ſtaid only two days at Lady 
Anne Murray's. Her head was too full of 
plotting, and her heart too full of miſchief, 
to ſuffer her to remain quiet for any length. 
of time 1n one place. 


She had no doubts of finding every 
thing as ſhe expected, relative to Ethe- 
linda, and little thought what a * 
ment awaited her. ; 


About an hour after her return, Mr. 
Jennings was announced. Lady Cecilia. 
was alone in her dreſſing- room. 


„Well, Mr. Jennings, how do you do? 
Lou bring us news of our runaway, I ſup- 
pole.“ 


Mr. Jennings, who had heard of the 
elopement a. very few hours after it Was 
tound out, and whole ſurpriſe was very. 
great, was now {till more aſtoniſhed. He 
felt as much hurt as he was capable of feel- 
mg, and more anger than he dared. to ſhew, 

but exclaimed, Who, L?— I, my lady? 
not 


"AY 1 „„ 
— — — 


. * 5 2 , m Be garter o- — —. 
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7 Enot I, indeed I know nothing of i, 
3 her.” 


« You know nothing of her? (reiterated hi. 
Lady Cecilia.) Do you mean to impoſe 
upon me ? or, pray, what do you 


3 ; 0 
3 mean! 7 "Jo 
« Why, my lady, T mean that I have . 


not ſeen Miſs Claremont; and heard, an 
hour after your ladyſhip went away on - 
Thurſday, that ſhe was miſſing.” . 

« Mifling !— yes; but I concluded you 


Ie 
would know where ſhe is. And are you in 5 
earneſt that you do not?“ ou 


« Upon my foul, I am. I know. no ig 
more about her than the child unborn.” 

« You aſtoniſh and alarm me exceſſively, 
3 Mr. Jennings but you will, of courſe, 
1 take no notice of our converſation. I had 
3 no doubt of your mutual attachment; 
5 and expected, I own, to have found that 
ſhe was ſafe with you. As it is, I know not 
what to lay, nor what to think.” 


Indeed her mind was juſt then a perfect 
chaos, She told Mr. Jennings that ſhe was 
10 
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o much agitated, by what he had ſaid, and 
o unable to account for what had happened, 
hat, at preſent, ſhe wiſhed to be alone. 

Mr. Jennings ſaid he would only men- 
ion one circumſtance, which was, that the 
room had told him, he believed Mais 
laremont was gone with Lord Beaufort, 


This information did not tend to quiet 
he {ſpirits of Lady Cecilia, who ſaid, that 
e could not give credit to that idea, but 
yas at preſent fo much confuted, that ſhe 
ould not form any opinion; and again 
vihed Mr. Jennings good night, having 
ft found out that he had no good reaſon 
or what he had ſuggeſted relative to her 
eng gone with Lord Beaufort. Lady Ce- 
Ila, however, the more ſhe reflected, the 
ore uneaſy ſhe grew, and many trifling 
Ircumſtances occurred to ſtrengthen her 
ars of Lord Beaufort's attachment to 
thelinda. 


Miſs Lyttleton had, in her lively man- 
7, made many obfervations, Which had 
33 
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that tendency ; and ſhe reſolved inſtantly 7 
to have ſome converfation with her upon 
the ſubject; but, as ſhe had hitherto take 
up the event ſo calmly, ſhe could not then, 
without aſſigning ſome reaſon for it, appen 
very much alarmed. 


I 


bu 


She went in ſearch of Miſs Lyttleton, 
and found her in the muſic- room with Mis 
Corbet. | 


« My dear Miſs Lyttleton, (exclaimel 
Lady Cecilia,) I am extremely uneaſy about 
Mils Claremont.” 5 

« About Miſs Claremont, madam ? (tr 
= turned Mus Lyttleton.) Why, have you 
b received any new information, that creat: 
this ſudden uncaſinels ?? 


« Why, my dear, to own the truth, | 

| had ſome reaſon to believe that I could gue 
with whom ſhe had eloped ; and, if {bt 
chole it, as {he was her own miſtreſs, I ha 
no right to pregent it but. I find I an 
miſtaken ; ſhe is not gone with the perſon! 
ſuſpected.“ 


„ Al 
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And pray, ma'am, (anſwered Miſs 
ns ) who is the perſon your ladyſhip 
ſuſpected ?“ 


« Why, perhaps, you may be furpriſed, 


but I own to you it was Mr. Jennings.” 


« Surpriſed, indeed, ma'am, (rephed Miſs 


Lyttleton.) Such an event would have 


een a ſurpriſe indeed \— Mis Claremont 
lope with Mr. Jennings!“ 
« Why, (replied Lady Cecilia,) ſhe might 


Imagine Sir James or I might have made ob- 
ection, and ther: OT} | 


Mis Lyttleton (who knew much more 
han Lady Cecilia imagined, and felt the 


onduct,) interrupting her, ſaid, With 
regard to objections, madam, - the had no 
tealon to ſuppoſe your ladyſhip would make 


FP ſtrong ones; though it was, I ſhould 


W=ppole, next to impoſſible ſhe could ever 
1 think of ſuch a vulgar fellow in any other 


abt than as a good whipper-in to a pack 
\| bf hounds.“ 


« Your 


woheft indignation at the duplicity of her 


— eee eo _ 
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« Your ideas of Mr. Jennings, my dear "It 
Miſs Lyttleton, (replied Lady Cecilia,) au“ 
I think rather ſevere. But you muſt com en 
ſider that Miſs Claremont's fituation—.” 

Her ſituation, indeed, (interruptelfſ&*" 
Miſs Lyttleton,) was deplorable enough; 
but J heartily hope that, in future, it wil 
be ſuch as ſhe deſerves.” 


« Pray, then, Miſs Lyttleton, do yo 
know what her ſituation is likely to be?“ 


I hope I do, ma'am, (returned Mik 
Lyttleton.) I hope very ſoon to congratulate 
her as Lady Beaufort.“ 

« Surely, Miſs Lyttleton, you can hat 
no reaſon for ſuch an idea ?” 
I think (replied Miſs Lyttleton) ther 
is every reaſon for it; but it may not happen 
for all that.“ 

« Happen ! why, is it poſſible you cn 
think Lord Beaufort would ſeriouſly enter" 
tain a thought of marrying Miſs Clare 
mont 2 8 

He cannot (returned Miſs Luyttleton 


entertain a thought of any other connexion 
wita 
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vith Miſs Claremont; and I believe he has 


onſiderable ſhare, I think I never ſaw 
ny man fo much attached; and no won- 


have no doubt of their being uncom- 
nonly happy.“ 

« Why, ſurely, Miſs Lyttleton, (cried 
ay Cecilia, out of all patience,) you 
now more of this affair than you have ac- 
xg Well, do be kind enough to 


e explicit, Have you reaſon to believe 
ey are gone off together?“ 


Les, — certainly. I concluded it muſt 


we been your ladyſhip's opinion, and 


at it prevented you from being ſo un— 
, as you doubtleſs otherwiſe would have 
_ 


al © Indeed, my dear Miſs Lyttleton, (an- 
Mcicd Lady Cecilia, hardly able to con- 
in her vexation, ) you miſtake the matter. 
du don't know Miſs Claremont ſo well as 
do; you are not aware of her arts. The 
cciouſneſs of her appearance has impoſed 

upon 


ery few thoughts in which ſhe has not a 


er. —excellence will attract excellence; and 
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upon you, but it has not upon me: au 
my poor ſiſter Lady Falkner's eyes wen 
opened before ſhe died. It was plain, hoy 
much lowered Miſs Claremont was in he 
opinion.“ 


« I am ſure (returned Miſs Lyttleta 
that if Miſs Claremont was lowered in Lad 
Falkner's opinion, the good old lady hi 
either loſt her ſenſes, or ſome other peo 
their honeſty, who muſt have had art ar 
power enough to miſrepreſent Miſs Clar 
mont, who, I would pledge my life upon! 
is one of the moſt amiable as well as m 
lovely creatures upon earth.“ 


Lady Cecilia was unable to bear ſuch li 
ter ſarcaſms, which would not admit of 
ing miſunderſtood ; and replied, coloun 
with anger, © Pray, Miſs Lyttleton, 
you mean, I truſt you do not, any reli 
tions upon this family?“ 


« My meaning, madam, (coolly return 
Miſs Lyttleton,) is ſimply this, that M 
Claremont has ſome how, and by 6 
0 bot 
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dy, been very ill treated. There needs 
ry little penetration to ſee that; but 
hoſe fault 1t is, perhaps your — can 
I better than 1 


Mr. Corbet juſt then came into the room, 

d put an end to the converſation, which 

a one of the moſt unpleaſant Lady Cecilia 

er had experienced. It mortified her in 

ery point of view, She felt greatly a- 

med on account of Lord Beaufort, and 

om ſeeing likewiſe very clearly that Miſs 

Writtlcton would have an opinion of her 
im, which the had too much ſpirit to ſup- 
rels, and would not ſcruple to give when- 
fer ſhe pleaſed; but we will for the pre- 
rt take leave of the inhabitants of 
angley-Park, and return to Ethelirda, 
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| he 
CHAP. IX. : 
| hc 
If 
Rural Scenes, followed by a Journey to London, = i) 
Surpriſe, a Conſternation, — a new Situation, and iſh, 
Effects of Vanity. R 
0! 
Ic 
el 
ll 
7 THELINDA had now been abo. 
fortnight with Mr. and Mrs. Fletche a 
had entered into their way of life, an I 
found, in the kindne and unremitted a. 
teation which ſhe met with from them E 
; 1 et 

no ſmall portion of comfort, eſpecially whe 
the conſidered the cruel and unkind treit 8 
ment from which ſhe had eſcaped. -h | 
though ſhe was tranquil and ſerene, | q 
' 


was not really happy. 
He 
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Her reaſon would have cvecicitet her 
o an humble ſituation, but the moſt tender 
elings of her heart had been rouſed, and 
hey would not now le dormant. 


In vain ſhe tried to forget Lord Beaufort. 
de locked up his picture: ſhe forced her- 
If to refrain from looking at it for two 
ys; but, unable to baniſh the original 
om her mind, ſhe thought no great harm 
duld enſue from indulging herſelf with 
king at the reſemblance of one whom 
e not only loved, but revered. To ſtand 
ll in his opinion was her moſt earneſt 
ih, and ſhe was greatly ſurpriſed and 
rt at not having had a ſingle line from 
I's Lyttleton. She could not any way 
count for it, The winter was now ap · 


an 5 
at aching, and ſhe determined rot to re- 4 

4 an a burden upon Mr. ard Mrs, 

| a ; 

etcher. | 

je 

_ | ” 

Dy dhe had written again to Mr. Hall, but | 

vM cht be ſometime before the heard from | 


u, aid the was reſolved to ſeek a main- 
Me | tenance 


n 
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Rural Scenes, followed by a Journey to London. =! 
Surpriſe, a Conſternation,— a new Situation, dnl | 
Effects of Vanity. 


eee had now been above 

fortnight with Mr. and Mrs. Tletche 
had entered into their way of life, an 
found, in the Kkindneſs and unremitted at 
tentlon which ſhe met with from them 
no ſmall portion of comfort, eſpecially whe 
ihe conſidered the cruel and unkind treat 
ment from which ſhe had eſcaped.—Bu 
though ſhe was tranquil and ſerene, i 
was not really happy. 


He 
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Her reaſon would have reconciled her 
) an humble ſituation, but the moſt tender 
clings of her heart had been rouſed, and 
hey would not now lie dormant. 


In vain ſhe tried to forget Lord Beaufort. 
he locked up his picture: ſhe forced her- 
to refrain from looking at it for two 
ys; but, unable to baniſh the original 
om her mind, ſhe thought no great harm 
ould enſue from indulging herſelf with 
oking at the reſemblance of one whom 
e not only loved, but revered. To ſtand 
ll in his opinion was her moſt earneſt 
h, and ſhe was greatly ſurpriſed and 
rt at not having had a ſingle line from 
I's Lyttleton. She could not any way 
count for it. The winter was now ap- 
caching, and ſhe determined rot to re- 
un a burden upon Mr. and Mrs. 
etcher. 


dne had written again to Mr. Hall, but 
night be ſometime before ſhe heard from 
u, 1d he was reſolved to ſeek a main- 
Ls tenance 
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quite eaſy on account of Mr. Corbet, who 


reſolution to Mrs. Fletcher, who, ſhe : 


that Ethelinda was determined, faid fl 


who was a mantua-maker, and might | 


happy to aſſiſt Ethelinda; but Ethelin 


tenance in ſervice, and thought the ſons 
ſhe did ſo, the better, as ſhe was ner 


wicked plans ſhe had too much reaſon i; 
fear, while ſhe remained in a place where 
might fo eaſily find her out. 


She reſolved immediately to impart he 


fearful, would make ſome objection to i 
In the evening, ſhe began the ſubject, an 
mentioned all her reaſons for wiſhing top 
the plan in execution immediately. M 
Fletcher at firſt oppoſed it, but, ſeein 


would write to a perſon ſhe knew in Londo 


very likely to aſſiſt her in getting ſome a 
gible ſituation, 


Mrs. Fletcher at firſt propoſed writing! 
Miſs Elford, who, the thought, would 0 


knew that Miſs Elford was likely to be al 
tent for ſome time z. and, indeed, 
| prefer: 
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picterred going among ſtrangers, to forcing 
herſelf upon Miſs Etord's humanity. It 
aas therefore determined to write immediate- 
| to Mrs. Dawſon, the perſon Mrs. Fletcher 
dad men tioned. 


They received an anſwer in a few days, 
ofering a ſituation which appeared eligible. 
E 


wy 


was to be companion to a fingle Jady, in 
bad health, who lived with a married ſiſter, 
2nd reſided in Portman-ſquare. 


\\irs. Sandford and Miſs Williamſon were 
augnters to an opulent banker. The elder 
kid married Mr. Sandford, who was eſteemed 
man of ſenſe, had a good eftate, was re- 
Gable in every part of his character, ex- 
ept the having too great a love for play, 
hich paſſion he pretty freely indulged. 


Mrs. Sandford was weak, vain, pretty, 
nd conceited. She wiſhed to lead in fa- 
bons, and fancied that profuſion in expence 
Fould inſure her that fort of eclat, and 
Ive her that kind of conſequence, ſhe was 
You, 11. 1 perſonally 
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perſonally but little intitled to. Expence, 
more than true taſte, decorated her houſe, 
her eſtabliſhment, and herſelf. She wx 
profuſe in every thing, and would take ar 
opportunity of telling her dear Lady Bing. 
field (who-in reality hated her for it) hoy: 
many hundreds a year her milliner's bill 
came to, as if the merit, elegance, or rel 
faſhion of a woman conſiſted in the enor- 
mity of her extravagance. 


Miſs Williamſon was caſt in a far bette 
mould than her ſiſter ; bac the force of ex 
ample conſtantly before her eyes, and the 
perſuaſions of folly continually in her ear: 
damped the bloſſoms that might other 
wiſe have produced very different fruit. 


She had, ſoon after her ſiſter's marriage 
encouraged the attentions of Capt. Fitz 
williams, a young man of genteel fortun 
and great merit, whoſe attachment to be 
became very great and ſincere ; and, fol 
conſiderable time, ſhe gave him the mo 
flattering encouragement, 


H 
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He was obliged to join his regiment, 
rhich was going to America. They parted, 
eemingly with mutual grief, and he conſi- 
red himſelf as engaged to her. His part- 
no adieus were given, as he thought, to 
is future wife, in caſe it pleaſed heaven 
hat he ſhould return. 


After a few months, ſhe was prevailed 
pon to receive the devoirs of Lord Boyne. 
5 rank and eſtate had ineſtimable charms 

1 the opinion of Mrs. Sandford, who ma- 
aged to lead Marianne to act as if ſhe felt 
he fame, though her doing ſo was more 
om a want of firmneſs, than from any ſenti- 
nents he had really inſp ired her with. 


Marianne being by nature gentle, and of 
ather too flexible a diſpoſition, would often 
e induced, by thoſe ſhe liked, to do what 
er judgment did not entirely approve. 
dhe had a far better underſtanding, and a 
uch better heart, than her fiſter ; but, 
tom the influence of the above qualities, 
Mmtinually ſubmitted to follow where ſhe 
1 2 ought 
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ought to have led. In the preſent inſtance, 
Mrs. Sandford uted every art ſhe was mil 
treſs of to carry her point. 


It had been ſome time ſince they bear 
from Capt. Fitzwilliams, this was con- 
itrued into neglect. Many circumſtance 
were {uppolcd, and ſome invented, by Mr, 
Sandiord, to aid her purpoſe. In ſhort; at 
laſt, ſhe ſo far ſucceeded, that Marianne 
was prevailed upon to think no more of thi 
treaty between her and Capt. Fitzwilliam, 
and to liſten to the propoſals of Lol 
Boyne. 


When Capt. Fitzwillams received tit 
account, he was at firſt ſhocked 1nto a ſtate 
of ſtupefaction, and became almoſt dil 
tracked. But recollection determined hu 


to Jubmit without making any effort to alt 


C1 
her reſolutions, he having every reaſon t« E 
ſuppole ſhe acted from her own impulle. I 
But ſuch was his love for her, that yl 
life became a burthen ; and a detachment 
which he commanded, being ordered upd! I 


a dlangerou 
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dangerous ſervice, he was heard to ſay 
bat he hoped never to return. 


The night previous to the action, he made 
is will, and left Marianne a confiderable 
keacy, He wrote her a letter, (which he 
werzd to be ſent, in cafe of his death,) 
ce from the upbraidings ſhe might juſtly 
we expected, but expreſſive of his miſery. : 


Wl 1: reached her on the evening when ſhe had 
J ten prevailed upon to fix her marriage for 
B: © dong week. The party was only a 
jet one. Mrs. Sandford was at cards, 
bd Marianne employed in looking over 
Ke with Lord Boyne, who was not an 
avable young man, though very much 


by o 
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dne knew the hand, and trembled as ſhe 
ned the letter, but | had not read half its 
tents, before ſhe was ſeized with ſuch 
unverfal tremor, as made it evident to 
4 Boyne that there was e in the 


proatiy affected her. 
13 tHe 
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He ſeized her hand, and begged to knoy 
what was the matter. She conld only arti 
culate, © I am very ill.“ 


Her eyes loſt their ſight, —her ſenſes wer 
in 2 miſt, and ſhe ſunk back into a char 
ir. Sandford happened to be near, an 

helped to ſapport her. He ſaw the lett 
witch had izllen from her hand. A ver 
{light inſpection accounted to him for M 
rianne's ſituation. He put the letter int 
his pocket, and aſſiſted in conveying her! 
her own apartment. 


Mrs. Sandford ſoon followed, and withe 
in her thoughtleſs way, to have entered 0 
the ſubject, but Marianne was too ill to 
mit of any converſation. A fever enſue 
during which her recovery was at times e 
doubtful. It left her in a weak langu 
ſtate, and ſhe continued pretty much i 
the ſame ſituation when Ethelinda went! 
her. 


PF — — — — 
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Her mind had undergone a conſiderable 
change. The horror ſhe felt at being the oc- 
caſion of Capt. Fitzwilliams's untimely fate, 
roufed every latent ſpark of affection ſhe had 
ever felt for him, and the enormity of her 
conduct appeared in the moſt glaring co- 
jours before her. 


Lord Boyne, who had never been fully 
acquainted with the particulars of her at- 
tachment to Capt. Fitzwilliams, was greatly 


ces of it. He begged of Mr. Sandford to 


mform him of the cauſe. 


| Mr. Sandford aſſured him that he ſhou!d 
know every circumſtance, but begged to 
poſtpone the communication till his ſiſter 
was ſufficiently recovered to act for herſelf, 


properly ; but that, at any rate, Lord Boyne 
might depend upon his word, for not con- 


Sandford. She was hurt at the mere idea 
i a breaking off a marriage which ſhe con 
I 4 ſidered 


alarmed at her illneſs, and the circumſtan- 


and he was ſure ſhe would judge and act 


ſenting to any concealments. Not ſo Mrs. 
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ſidered as ſo honourable to her ſiſter and her. 
ſelf. She wiſhed Mr. Sandford had burnt the 
cruel letter, that herpoor ſlter's NOI might 
not again be diſturbed with it. 


Marianne, as ſoon as ſhe was: able defired 
Mr. Sandford to tell Lord te that fome- 
thing had happened which made jt 1mpo!: 
ble for her to ratify the haſty engagement 
{ne had entered into with him. 


Mrs. Sandford exclaimed, „ Surely, my 
dear Marianne, you have too much ſenſe 
to think any more about the letter. 
think it would be quite abſurd ; for whit 
has your marrying Lord Boyne to do wil 
it Poor Capt. Fitzwilliams would has: 
had the ſame fate. FHie would have been 
in the fame action, and have ſuffered the 
ſame.” 

6 "9 d! {cried Marianne ;) no more, no 
more! I cannot bear the ſubject. — Wretch 
that I was! Oh! how could I ? but! 
accuſe no one: I only was to blame.“ — 


Tears 
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Tears and ſobs choaked her words, and 
it was ſome time before ſhe recovered ; but 
then deſired to lee Mr. Sandford. When 
he came, ſhe. informed him of her unalte- 
rable refolution, and thought it right not 
to keep Lord Boyne in ſuſpenſe, in which 
Mr. Sandford agreed, and promiſed im- 
mediately to acquaint him with her determi- 
nation. 


Mrs. Sandford did not in her heart give 
up the hope that time would work a change. 
in her ſiſter's ſentiments. She tried as much 
as Tay could to amuſe her ; but, not liking 
o be dull herſelf, and 8 this attention 
to bw ſiſter interfered too much with her 
own amulements, ſhe thought it would be: 
more pleaſant for herſelf, and better for 
Marianne, to have ſome perſon to be con- 
ſtantly with her. 


2 4 — Aer _ of 
— 


Our Et thelinda, in conſequence of Mrs. 
aw lon's application, was the perſon fixed 


won, and was deſired to be in town as ſoon 
poſſible, 


eats 


3 3 As 
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As ſhe had but few preparations to make, 
ſhe reſolved to ſet off the next morning but 
one, and was ſo lucky as to get a place in 
the ſtage for that day. - 


Mr.. and Mrs. Fletcher felt fincere regret 
at parting with her. Mrs. Fletcher was 
almoſt broken hearted. When ſhe recd]- 
lected with what tenderneſs Eehelinda had 
been brought up, — the unhappy conſe- 
quence that had attended the loſs of the 
letter, — the injuſtice that ſhe was fully con- 
vinced had been done her by Lady Ceciha— 
ſhe could not help exclaiming againſt the 
ſeverity of her fate, and was far leſs recon 
ciled to it than Etthelinda herſelf, who took 
great pains to ſeem compoſed, and to enter 
with cheerſulneſs upon a plan which, how- 


ever mortifymg and unpleaſant, ſhe conſ 4 
dered as neceflary. She promiſed I a 
Fletcher to ſeek an aſylum with her,, when: 8 
ever ſhe ſtood in need of one. fi 

As fhe was to ſet off very early th ch 


next morning, they ſupped ſooner that 
uſoa 
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uſual. They all endeavoured to conceal 
their feelings, though they were almeſt 
choaking whenever they ſpoke, and tears 
would force their way whenever they en- 
deayoured to ſmile. | 


Ethelinda was to ſet out at three o'clock 
in the morning, as ſhe was to go fix miles 
in a poſl-chaiſe to meet the ſtage. She 
was ready at half paſt two. The morning 
was very cold, but Mrs. Fletcher had got 
breakfaſt ready. She then, unable to hold 
out any longer, ſobbed and cried to ſo great 
1 degree, that ſhe could hardly ſpeak or 
ſe. Poor Ethelinda was at laſt quite over- 
come, and ſhe likewiſe burſt into tears. 


Come, come, (ſaid Mr. Fletcher,) do, 
my good woman, compole yourſelf : you 
hurt Miſs Claremont very much.—So good 
a lady will do well, in ſpite of all the pre- 
lent a rances.—- Take comfort, — Iam 
lure ſhewill.” Tt 
What J moſt fear (anſwered Mrs. Flet- 
cher) is that villain Corbet. I think it 
19 would 
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would be right to change her name, that le 
may not find her out.” 


Mr. Fletcher was of the ſame opinion; 
but Ethelinda ſaid that ſhe did not think 
it a neceſſary precaution at preſent, as it 
was not likely he ſhould find out where ſhe 
was gone, and ſhe ſhould moſt likely live 
very retired. Such a ſtep would carry with 
it the appearance of deception, which ſhe 
diſliked, and at all events the muſt decline 
doing ſo, unleſs ſome future occurrcbcs 


ſhould juſtify it it. 


Mrs. Fletcher acquicſced, and the chaiſe 
as ready, after tenderly embracing her 
friend, ſhe get into it, accompanied by 
Mr. Fletcher, who inſiſted upon ſeeing her 
late into the ſtage. 


The ien were of the common order 
of beings, and no extraordinary occurence 
happened, till they were within five miles 
of London, when, excepting Ethelinca, 


ODe 


- 
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one paſſenger only remained, who was likes. 
wiſe near her journey's end. 


| Unluckily at this time one of the wheels. 

came off, and, by the ſhock, one of the 

15le-trees was broken. The horles, how- 
erer, immediately ſtopped, and no material 
harm was done. The coachman, though 
thrown from his box, was not hurt; and, 
= the aſſiſtance of a man who was paſſing 
br, (for there happened to be no outſide paſ- 
wy he got the two ladies out of the 
coach. 


P 
= 


4 D 


Ethelinda was in great diſtreſs at hearing 
mat it was impoſſible for the coach to pro- 
ted, The other paſſenger was an aged 
dy, who was in no diſtreſs, being within 
ali a mile of her home.. But, while 
thelinda was conſidering what ſhe. was to 
0, an empty chariot came by, and the 
+ eachman ſtopped to inquire what was the 
atter ; and, ſeeing, a young lady, whole 
ppearance would generally intereſt even a 

stranger, 
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ftranger, very much at a loſs for a COnvey- 
ance, offered to take her to town. 


Being in ſuch a fituation, Ethelinda wa 
much pleaſed with the offer, and very readih 
accepted it. 


The coachman aſked her where ſhe wi 
going, and, upon being told ſhe was gon 
into Marybone-Street, he affured her it wa 
not in the leaſt out of his way to carry be 
home, as he put up his horſes cloſe by. 
She accordingly ſettled with the ſtave 
coachman, and had her luggage, which a 
not very conſiderable, put into the chanot 
Ethelinda felt that this was one of the mo! 
lucky among trifling incidents that coil 
have happened to her, little foreſeeing th 


— 


b—— 


unfortunate conſequences that it woudt 
produce. Ds 5 tc 
1 tc 
As they were ſtopping to pay a turnpike g. 
z gentleman on horſeback came {lowly u 
He lool. d into the carriage, and ſtart 
almoſt from off his horſe. * 


7 
wv 


Ethelin 
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AFchelinda in a moment recogniſed Lord 
Beaufort. She was going to ſpeak, but, 


keing him turn very pale, without making 


"Fc ſlighteſt advance towards the carriage, 
ber conſternation was ſo great, that ſhe 
could not articulate a word. She trembled, 
grew giddy, and was near fainting ; and, 
or ſome minutes, remained motionleſs. 


On recovering herſelf, ſhe put her head 
eng out of the window, and ſaw him ftanding 
fill, looking after the carriage, but making 
so attempt to follow it. 


« Good heaven! (cried ſhe to herſelf,) 
what is the meaning of this! How unlike 
this behaviour to that which I have ſeen in 
Lord Beaufort What can have changed 


totally to neglect, — not even to ſpeak 
to me]! — What can ſuch conduct ariſe 
from?“ | 


The moſt perplexing thoughts agonized 
ter mind, and ſhe arrived at Mrs. Dawſon's, 
ignorant 


um ?—To paſs me not unnoticed, and yen 


. 
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ignorant of having advanced ten yards from 
the time ſhe had teen Lord Beaufort. 


The door was opened by a matid-{eryant, 
Ethelinda inquired if Mrs. Dawſon was at 
home. The maid anſwered in the affirms: 
tive, and begged to know if the wilhed to 


ſpeak. to her miſtreſs. Ethelinda faid that 


ſhe believed Mrs. Dawſon expected her. 
The maid replicd, that her miſtreſs did ex- 
pect a young, perſon from the country, but 
ſhe did not think it could be her. 


In fact, the ciegant chariot, and the ele- 
gant appearance of Ethelinda, in fpite of 


the ſtudied plainneſs of her drefs, carried à 


very different appearance from that of a 
young woman in the fituation Ethelinda had 
been deſcribed. 


She immediately, however, alighted ; and, 
aſter rewarding the coachman for the {cr- 


vice he had done her, and begging him to 


aſſiſt in bringing in her trunks, followed the 


mad up- ſtairs 5 


TIT * "OO 
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Mrs. Dawſon and her ſiſter had, when 
young, lived in the ſame village with Mrs. 
Fletcher. The fiſter had kept up a con- 


J 


ntil her death, which happened a few 
months ſince. Mrs. Dawſon, who was 
nuch younger, had made an impradent 
marriage, and been much reduced; but, 
uring a natural turn for dreſs, ſhe entered 
Into partnerſhip with a mantua-maker, and 
happening accidentally to P! leaſe one or two 
dies of faſhion, ſoon became one of the 
molt faſhionable mantua-makers in Lon- 
lon. 


SJ 


She received Ethelinda with great civ ity, 

Ind oon entered into a deſcription of the 
uaiford family. She expatiated upon the 
Lance of Mrs. Sandford, the ill health of 
Mi Wikiamfon, and the generoſity of Mr: 


lurance that it would be a moiſt comfort- 
ble fituation for our heroine, who was 1n. 
o condition to contradict, and, indeed, 
arcely able to attend to, any thing that 


a 


fant correſpondence with Mrs. Fletcher 


bandford, concluding her deſcription by an 


WAS 
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was ſaid. She accepted Mrs. Dawſur 
offer of tea, but apologized for retiring in 
mediately afterwards, under the pretence 9 
being greatly fatigued ; but ſaid ſhe ſhoul 1 
wait upon her at breakfaſt the next mor 1 
ing. Mrs. Dawſon readily acquieſced, ani 
ſhewed her to her apartment. 


It was now, perhaps, that our poor heroin £ 
experienced one of the bittereſt moments fff t 


her life. Thrown among ſtrangers, in Ml © 
ſituation ſo uncomfortable, without a frien » 
near her, was in itſelf ſufficient to fink ld # 


ſpirits; but to have received ſuch a mo 
tification, from the perſon whoſe good opt 
nion ſhe was ſo anxious to preſerve, who! 
in ſpite of every obſtacle, ſhe could not he 
loving to have received ſuch a proof . 

neglect from him, was more than ſhe cou 6 
bear with compoſure. { 


She paſſed the night in forming col - 
jectures of the cauſe.—He was certainly ag 
tated, and ſhe ſuſpected that, owing to {ol { 
| baſe nufrepreſentation, ſhe had loſt his gol 
OPLNW! 
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opinion; and her never having had a line from 
uy lis Lyttleton, ſhe conſidered as a very 
extraordinary circumſtance. However, as 
ſhe had no way of unravelling the myſtery, 
ſhe remained loſt in conjecture. 


Towards morning, in conſequence of ſo 
much fatigue, both in body and mind, the 

fl cot ſome ſleep, and aroſe more compoled 
MM than when ſhe went to bed. About two 
vclock they went to Mrs. Sandford's, and 
were ſhewn into the parlour. After waiting 
about half an hour, they were conducted to 
that lady's dreſſing-room, who immediately 
entered into converſation with our heroine. 


"ol She told her Mrs. Dawſon had ſpoken of 
her in high terms, and ſhe had therefore 
been very anxious for her arrival; that her 
bſter's health was very indifferent, but her 
ſpirits much worſe, and it was neceſſary to 
have ſomebody conſtantly with her, who 
could amuſe her. 5 
For my part, (continued Mrs. Sand- 
ford,) it makes me fo uncaſy to ſee her, that 
her lowneſs of ſpirits quite infects me; but 
hope you will manage better, and perſuade 


her 
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her to come among her friends; ſhe mopes 
io much alone, that it 1s 800 to Kill her, 
You muſt try to make her cheerful, and 
never indulge her 1 in melancholy.” 


Ethelinda ſaid ſhe ſhould be very happy 
if her endeavours to amuſe Miſs Wiliamion 


ſhould prove ſucceſsful. 


Mrs. Sandford then defired Fthelinda to 
follow her to her ſiſter's apartment. When 
they entered, Mrs. Sandford faid, „“ have 

rought you, ſiſter, the young perſon [ 
mentioned a few days ago. I hope ſhe wil 


fuit you ; but I will lex e you together, as 
_ Dawion is in my dreſſing room, and I want 


Cut a Greis I mutt have to- 
morrow ; but I thall toon return again.“ 


to fpeak to her a 


Etheltnda had been £ it ruck, when ſhe en- 
tered the room, by the appearance of 
Marianne. She laid, half-reclined, on % 
blue-ſattin ſofa, in an elegant, though 
ſeemingly unſtudied, deſhabille. 
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She appeared rather tall and thin. Her 
ountenance was pentive, but her features 
beau ul, and there was an air of languor in 


her manner, which ſeemed to take its rife 
tom a melanch oly turn « of mind. 


"Pp CAL £5, 3 
She rated herſelf from the reclining pol- 
er 
ture he had been in, and, with a imile of 
nefible ſweetneſs, which at once made its 
ray to the heart of Ethelinda, begged her 
0 be ſeated. 


Lou are (continued ſhe) the young 
ady my fitter mentioned as being willing to 
Ire Witi me as a companion. If I may be 
ond to judge from appearances, 1 ſhall 


0 dull a life as I lead, and (continued ſhe, 
Ike tcars ſtanding in her eyes) ſhall ever lead, 
ue J cziſt, oy not be agreeable to you.” 

„ Indeed, madam, (replied Ethelinda, 
% was charred with her manner,) it is 


7289 


veateſt pleaſure, if, in your retirement, I 


uement, I have ſeen but very little of 
the 


ure every 3 reaſon to be ſatisfied. But I fear 


7 with to live retired and it will be my 


a fortunately aſſiſt in giving you any a- 
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or of doing what they would like better,” 


hearing what had been determined, tol 
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the world, and that little has not made ms 
anxious to enter much into it.“ 

« Well, then, (returned Marianne,) MW: 
ſhall have real pleafure and comfort in your 
ſociety, for I own I never can enjoy th 
company of any perſon, when I think Ian 
depriving them of a more agreeable party 


They entered into further converſation 


and were mutually pleaſed with each other 


Marianne finding that Ethelinda had no oc 
caſion, nor any wiſh, to return to Ms 
Dawſon's, ſhe propoſed her . continuin 
there, and ſending for her things, whid 
Ethelinda agreed to, but ſaid ſhe though 
it would be right to ſpeak to Mrs. Dauwſo 
Marianne, being of the ſame opinion, ran 
her bell, and ſaid when Mrs. Dawton y 
at leiſure, Miſs Claremont would ſpeak t 
her. 


Mrs. Sandford juſt then came in, al 


Ethelinda ſhe would find Mrs. Dawſon! 
« ? ; t| 


| 
THY FAVELTON Ty 
Mc Jrefling-room, and that ſhe would ſtay $ 


th her ſiſter till ſhe returned. Ethelinda 
anked Mrs. Dawſon for the fituation ſhe 
d procured her; and every thing, as to 
remaining at Mr. Sandford's, being ſet- 
d, Ethelinda returned to Marianne, who 
d been expreſſing her * of her 2 
Mrs. Sandford. — 
dhe replied, ſhe liked her appearance ; wall 1 f 


Wouzh, and hoped ſhe would ſuit her.” | ] 
Ethelinda had declined any poſitive ſa- 1 

7, The idea croſſed her feelings unplea- 8 
itly, and ſhe deſired, when it was men- 1 
med by Marianne, that it might be lekt 43 
future confideration. She ſoon became a AY 
eit favourite with Marianne, for whom YJ 
e felt ſincerely intereſted ; and, indeed, | ö 

e was a moſt intereſting object. In the 1 
oom of life, withering and ſinking to the | 
Imb, a victim more to her want of firm- | 1 

es than her want of principle, —for the A 
antent principles of her heart were good. A N 
tale proved that ſhe poſſeſſed the firongeſt N \ 
lings, though they had been neglected, L 
. ang | 

[ 

| 
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and lain dormant in her mind, until  { 
tally rouſed. In fact, ſhe was a martyrt 
her ſiſter's vanity. She would be for hoy 
without ſpeaking a word, while the tearsn 
down her cheeks, which ſhe would gent 


wipe off, and never ſeem to check, as if h 
thought they were a tribute contmually d 
to her dead Fitzwilliams, 


2 
v 
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CHAP KM 


A modern aflembly—modern manners—and modern 
feelings. 


RS. SANDFORD vere {ted uon it, 
that, if Marianne would go into com- 


| 
/ 


ny, ſhe would be much better ; and ſome- 


mes, therefore, to pl teaſe her fl iter, ſhe ac- 
| eſced in what was really repugnant to her 
Kings, — Mrs. Sandford now meditated up- 
a party that was to be more than ul ually 
keant.—She expected the Erince of Wales; 
Id every luxury that vanity could ſuggeſt, 
extravagance procure, was Prez 3 for 


1 K he 
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the occaſion, —She had been 1mportunat 
with her ſiſter to join the party, who was, a 
firſt, very averſe to it ; but her complyine 
temper at laſt led her ſo far to give way tt 
her ſiſter's entreaties, as to promiſe to go int 
the rooms for ſome part of the evening, andſh 
inſiſted upon Ethelinda's accompanying her 
The day at laſt arrived, that was to be 
gratifying to the pride of Mrs. Sandford, an 
{0 amuſing to her numerous friends ; friend 
who, three fourths of them, from one mi 
tive or another, ridiculed her and her party 
friends, who could one moment partake « 
the luxuries ſhe preſented, and the next jou 
in laughing at her for having them.—Tl 
band of muſic in the hall was excellent. Th 
rooms were highly illuminated, and the bil 
room in particular diſplayed a great deal 
ſtudied expence —The wreaths of artifici 
flowers, made ſo admirably, as almoſt to f 
val nature, hung amidſt luſtres, girandolk 
and pictures, and they all together formed 
blaze and glow of colours, the firſt coup d oe 
of which, completely dazzled the eyes, andk 


{ome time rendered them unable to diſtingu 
an 
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ay thing. Mrs. Sandford's toilette had 
employed her 'till pretty late. Vet ſhe had 
been forced to yawn away ſome time before 
the pleaſures of the © ning began. At 


en o'clock, however, a few of the leaſt. 


faſhionable of her acquaintance came in ;— 
ach lamented the late hours that were kept ; 
ach proclaimed aloud their admiration of 
the houſe ;—admired to her the elegant taſte 
df the rooms —and to their next neighbour 
Ince. d out, what a monſtrous expence !” 


„and half of it, ſaid Mrs. Petworth, «© I 


tis es over done.“ 
Dear me,” replied Lady 8 who 


ank it quite beautiful, and very much out 
the common way ſo Frenchy though, 
0 be ſure, it muſt have coſt a vaſt deal ;— 
ut that Mrs. Sandford don't mind.“ 
No,“ replied Mrs. Petworth, “it would 
We 25 well if ſhe did.“ 
Why, to be ſure,” anſwered Lady 
rookton, © ſhe has a very large family, but 
r. Sandford has a very large fortune.“ 
K 2 « He 


link, might very well have been ſpared, for 


4 rcally well-bred and good humoured, 1 
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« On! it's beautiful,“ repl lied Mrs. Pet- 


. eg a e Sa ne 5 
North © I am ſure you'll have it, If you 
! | = 
W's oF a 4 . OR DIY by * 4 . 132 1 4 e $: 33 
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Mrs. Petworth, turning to Lady Brook- 
ton, laid, 1 think the might have let us 
J 1 PEO 
down; there are ſeveral commerce 


8 
Come in. 


* 


fancy,“ rephed Lady Brookton, *“ ſhe 
waits for Mrs Jackſon vho promiſed to 


07 


8 7 | a+ } 4* NA, PP Oo KI 
come carly . my dear Mrs. Petworth, 


hope you are to be at Mrs. Frin's on Sun- 
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Oh! yes, Lthall be there, = Mrs. 
petworth z“ but I believe I ſhall G4 rel 


* 
: 


muh commerce, it uſes me ſo horridly.”  - 
Oh! replicd Lady Brookton, I think 


— 9 


0 nothing of that—one has one's turn. 


1 


R 3 Mrs. 
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Mrs. Sandford then appeared again, and Wa: 
{et the party down, who then turned their Hp 
faculties ſolely to attention to their bu. 
nes. v0 


Buſineſs indeed and the acting part du 
the ſcene not perfectly unlike the Stock Ex- 
change. The technical terms of each only| : 
differ at one place Bank Stock, 3 per cents. WM! 
Long Annuities, and Confols—At the 
other —W hiſt, Cribbage, Commerce, Loo, o 
Faro, have equally the power of render- 
ing the heart dead to every affection, anc 
callous to every feeling but what they in- 
ſpire - Few perſons came to this affemb) 
without an intention of entering into th 
commercial part of it.—Mrs. Stanley, how 
ever, happened to be one. Civility and con 
nexion ſometimes carried her into theſe cr 
cles, where ſhe derived her amuſement fron 
the obſervations ſhe made, and was particu 
larly attentive to the manceuvres of a whit 
table, clofe to which ſhe was fitting. She 
Was attracted Dy a lady's exceſſive diſpleatur 

again 


JJJ;ͤ;öͥ:ũ .. 


againſt her unfortunate partner, with whoſe 
play ſhe was finding unceaſing fault.” 
« Why, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, „did not 
rou play the diamond ? That was what I 
anted ;—we ſhould have made two more 
Wirncks.”” 3 . 
« But Ma' am,“ rephed Captain Aſhley, 
MI unleſs 1 had ſeen your hand, how was it 
| polfible tor me to know that?“ 
« Dear me,” cried Mrs, F ume, © why did 
ou play a club. I never faw ſuch play ;— 
tis impoſſible I ſhould ever win a rubber, 
tf one's partner plays in that manner. A 
dub was the worſt card you could play.” 
% Ma'am, I had nothing elſe to lead at 
hat time.“ Well, it ruined my hand, 5 
ad Mrs. Fume. 
« But, Madam,” ſaid o one of her adver- 
aries, © the gentleman had nothing elſe in 
Is hand how could he——-.” 
„Why ſhould you HE Wa Sir,” cried 
ut rs. Fume, ſtopping the poor man in a 
ShEFÞoment.—<+ My partner can, I ſee, juſtify 
ſurWunſelf ,—but I never can win—no, I never 
an, and then ſhe whined about her ill-luck, 
ad her partner's bad play, *till the rubber 
K 4 ended ; 


aint 
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ended ;—and though Captain Aſhley wa 


naturally well-bred, and knew the attention WM * 
due to women, he could not forbear exclaim. l 
ing, It is not uſual to rejoice at loſing one: 
money but 1 am heartily glad we, loſt thi | 
rubber Then turning to Mrs. Stanley, s 
with whom he was acquainted, he aſked he: 5 
i; ſhe did not pity him? l 
« Yes,” replied ſhe, “ and every one wo E 
has poor Mrs. Fuze for a partner—with ex: 4 
cellent ſenſe- ne readers herſelf, by ſuch 8 
uncontrouled peeviſhneſs, ridiculous and ut: 25 
pleaſant; and I cannot help thinking, al = 
little pains would get the better of it ;—but * 
as I am no player myſelf, I am not, perbapl 
a judge how far the temper may be tried 20 
, . | = uit 
upon ſuch occaſions and indeed, by what = 
| ſce, that is as great an objection as any ll . 
even moderate play.” ; 5 
«] am no enemy to it as an amuſement = 
Madam,“ replied Captain Aſhley; —“ nc 5 


have our ſex, I think, much right to fin 
fault with your's, for following an examp" 1 1 
ſet by themſelves; rigour may make diſtin . © 
tions, but reaſon cannot juſtify the huſband i 

ſpendin 
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in ſpending his hours and looſing hi is mo ney at 
Brookes's, and at the ſame time condemn the 
wife for loſing a hundred pounds at a private 


* 


>mbly. he converſation was interrupted 


allemb 
y Mrs. Sandford deſiring Captain Athiey to 
play another rubber. He declined it.—She 
then applied to a lady who was fitting near; 
but ihe likewiie refuled, alledging, that her 
OP was vaiting, and the night io bad, 
taat ſhe did not like to keep out her (rvants 
and horles. 


Well, my dear, I am quite: ſurpriſed,“ 
plicd Mrs. Sandford, © to hear you make 


tlat objection | 
VVV 
tuote things. — As for our ſervants,” they are 


uled to be out. —Onc's horſes, indeed. —F 


Gyn I vas ſorry to make mine wait laſt 11 ht 
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that m = any difference r 1 ; 


iy really I think ſomehow it does 


it ſounds odd but one {eels fo much more 


in | Keeping bang {ome creatures in the cold 
particular] y if they are one's om.“ 
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« That, I think, makes no difference,” re 
plied Mrs. Stanley, “ as they all feel the ſame, 
I fancy.” 

« Well, 1 don't know how it is, cried 
Mrs. Sandford; * but I think it makes a 
great difference; for if one loſes a hand- 


ſome horſe, one is ſo much more ſorry, you 


know, than for an ugly one ;—and with that 
ſenſible ſentiment, ſhe turned to impart her 
refined feelings to ſome other friend. 


Marianne and Ethelinda were now come 
into the room to the latter it was a per- 


fectly new and a very brilliant ſight. She | 


had ſeen fine houſes, but ſhe had never ſeen 
any ſo decorated or ſo filled; and. her atten- 


tion was engroſſed by the novelty of the | 


{cene. 


Marianne. to whom 1t had not the charms 


of novelty, felt very different {enſations.—It 
reminded her of paſt ſcenes ; of thoſe. ſcenes 
too, which had given riſe to her preſent ſtate 
of mind and health and as gaiety makes a 
light heart (till lighter, ſo it adds weight to 


ONC 
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one that is oppreſſed, and ſhe fat a prey to 
the moſt melancholy ſenſations. She would 
ſoon have returned to her own apartment, 
had ſhe not perceived that Ethelinda (to whom 
ſhe was become really attached) was en- 
tertained, and was unwilling to deprive her 


of any amuſement. They were to ſup at 


one o'clock, and it was nearly that hour. 
Mrs. Sandford evidently appeared (though 
ſhe endeavoured to conceal it) in a ſtate of 
much anxiety. Her eyes were continually 
turned towards the door, and ſhe impatiently 
watched the arrival of the Prince. She ex- 


pected him every moment—had made it 


more than halt the ſubject of her converſa- 


tion, to every one ſhe had ſpoken to, for 


nearly the laſt two hours. She was ſpeaking 
to ſome foreigners who were juſt come in, 
when the Ducheſs of D— came up to 
her, and expreſſed how extremely concerned 
ſhe was at being obliged to go away. 


Jo go away, my dear Madam; « I 


hope I did not underſtand your Grace.“ 
„Oh! my dear Mrs. Sandford,“ cried the 
Duchels, © it is my lols to be torced to leave 


T6! ſo 
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ſo charming a party.—l am grieved at it; 
but it is quite impoſſible for me to tay.” 


Juſt then a ſervant delivered a note to 
Nirs Sandford ;—1t was from Cok ec 
to lay how much concerned the Prince was, 


that he could not attend her that cvening.— 
Various changes in her countenance inſlant- 
ly betrayed the agitation of her mind.—She 
coloured mg than her rouge; ſhe telt x 
dreadful thock, and tears almoſt ſtarted 
in her eyes ;—but ſhe had the power i 
fuppreſſing them though, in conleguence 
of doing fo, her voice almoſt failed her.—41 
laft the ſaid, © It's very unlucky, indeed ;— 
ſomething particular mult have occurred.” 
« What, my dear Mrs. Sandford, is the 
matter,” cned Lady Clifden, and feveral 
ethers, in a breath; “ nothing has hap- 
pened, Thope. 5 
« No, Ma' am,“ anſwered Mrs. Sandford, 
endeavouring to recover herſelf ;—< only the 
Prince cannot come. Something particular 
muſt have prevented him, or I am ſure he 


would have been here.“ 
She 
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She then walked away, to conceal her 
vexation. 


« Indeed,” ſaid Mrs. Thompſon, I do 
think it is abominable to be diiappointed fo, 
and very wrong in him, undels it is ſomething 


Pl 


very particular.“ 

« Well,” cried Mrs. Petworth, who hap- 
pened to have loſt her pool, “if people, who 
have no pretenſions to entertain Princes, 

ll put themſelves very much out of th 

ay, and to a great expence, to do. ſo, I 

e Con't pity them for their diiappointment.” 


« But if,“ replied Mrs. Thompſon, 


their line, they ſhould not treat them 
cavalierly.“ 


elegant, fo perfect in every point of good- 


rd, reeding, that I am ſurpriſed he occaſionally 
theMſWuitcrs himſelf unneceſlarily to break engage- 
garfſients he had better not have made, than 
 heſſterwards avoid in ſuch a manner. Trifles 

i that fort make him more unpopular than 


Sh; | 6 | he 


Princes chuſe to put themſelves upon the 
voting of viſiting people ſo much out of 


The Prince,” ſaid Captain Aſhley, is ſo 
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he is aware of; for people will often feel le; II 
hurt by a real misfortune, than from wounded ¶ do 
pride. I know the Prince (continued Cap- cx 
tain Aſhley) to poſſeſs ſome ſuch good qua in, 
lities, as can only be derived from an excel. 
lence of heart. Among many inftances of 

I have noticed the affection which H cor 
warmly retains for a valued friend (a worthy tar 
| patron of mine) who has been long ſince 
dead but whole virtues and merits not 
only live in his memory, but are ſtill the 
frequent ſubjects of his higheſt commend; 
tion: And where the heart is alive to fee 
ings of that nature, it muſt, doubtleßs i 
the receptacle of other virtues.” 

« You are a warm advocate for the Princ 
Captain Aſhley,” ſaid Mrs. Petworth. 

« Yes, Madam—becauſe I think his er 
rors, without making allowance for the { 
ducing temptations of his fituation, are mag 
niſied enormouſly ; and J have feen traits | 
the Prince, that convince me his virtue wil 
cer long, rite ſuperior to thoſe failings wiuc 
have brought upon him more ſeverity « 
cenſure, than, in my opinion, they deſeri 

Th 


W 
3 „ 
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That he poſſeſſes good ſenſe, cannot be 
doubted ; and I truſt it will, when aided by 
experience and reflection, render him a bleſ- 
ng and an honour to his country.“ 

Here the converſation ended; for the 
commerce table again ſummoned it's vo- 
taries.— Mrs. Sandford's feelings of exulta- 

tion now gave place to mortification and 
ll humour her party was deprived of it's 
brighteſt ornament, and would not be talked 
or, conſidered in the ſame ſtile, as if the 
Prince had been there.—The ſplendid ele- 


living the honour of the Prince's company, 
and the abſence of a few others of the moſt 
laſlonable people, who had been invited, 
cMiurned the expected feſtivity of the evening 
onto a ſcene of complete mortification to 


NI 


1 


age her own feelings, while we return to our 


Heroine. 


gance and profuſion of the ſupper gave her 
no delight. — The diſappointment, in not 


ber; but we muſt now leave Mrs. Sandford. 
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th 
ny 
In which ſome old acquaintances make th eir appearance, na 6 
„ | {hu 2 Ie. 
much to the ſatis faction of any Party- followed by forms 

14 


events, which, if they do not touch the compaition of cn 
* 1? 20 04h „ 
Readers, we muſt either tell our tale very ul, er LiF c nu 


paſſion is not very cally moved. | (I 


ung with Marianne, who W 
of courle ſpoken to by a conſiderable part d 
Ollible for on 


the company, and it was irn x 
linda to pals unnoticed. She attracted, | " on 

; 4 
deed, very general attention and admirat 


and had many times been ſolicited to dance , 
Ar. 
but having many reaſons againft doirg! 


'U 63 11 Al 1 
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contantly refuled, though Marianne urged 


her to it feveral times. She was fitting in 
ne bail-room, very near the dancers, and 
naiking to a lady, who was juſt going to be- 
0 W hem, turning round, ſhe perceived, 
landing Cloſe to her, Mr. Corbet. —A ſud- 
a horror ſeized her, and a cold thrill ran 
through her whole ae b he had not a 
moment to recover herſelf, for he inſtantly 
recognized her, and coming up to her, ſaid, 
It is indeed Mils Claremont, or (conti- 
nued 58 more properly, perhaps, Mits 
Claremont that was. 


He might have gone on for ever; Ethe- 


linda could not ipeak—ſhe turned pale — ſhe 


trembled—ſhe felt almoſt ſuffocated Ma- 


anne ſaw her agitation, though ignorant of 


the cauſe. She exclaimed, © Good Heaven! 
my dear Miis Claremont, you are not weil— 
wiat is the matter!“ 

* Nothing—nothing,” rephios nenn 


6c 


i am very well—indeed 1 am.” 


„ Permit me, Miſs Claremont, cried 


Mr. Corbet, “ fince I find 1 may ſtill addreſs 
| vou 
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you by that name.— Permit me, Madam, to 
offer my ſervices.“ 

] have not the leaſt occaſion, Sir, to 
trouble you,” {aid Ethelinda. 

« Oh! Miſs Claremont,” ſaid Mr. Cor- 
bet, fitting himſelf down in a chair cloſe to 


her, „ and have I found you at laſt ; you 


know not what I have ſuffered, in conſe. 
quence of the ſtep you took—the cauſe of! 
{0 unexplained,” 

« I do not know, Sir, that you can hare 
any right to call upon me for explanations, 
nor that I am amenable to you for any ſtep 
that I chule to take.” 

It is too true, Miſs Claremont, you 


are not amenable to me would to Heaven 


you were; but, as I cannot help having the 
moſt tender intereſt in every thing that con- 
cerns you, my feelings ought, in juſtice, . 
ther to excite your pity than your anger.“ 
It is not likely, Sir, that you ſhould ex. 
cite the former of thoſe ſentiments in me, and 
I hope I ſhall never have tuture cauſe tor the 
other.” 
« Youl 


ac! 
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« Your ſeverity, Madam,” returned Mr. 
Corbet, © ſurely I do not deſerve, unleſs the 
moſt ne love and admiration draw it 
upon me.“ 

« ] muſt beg, Sir,” replied Ethelinda, «to 
hear no more on that ſubjectꝰ and turning 
o Marianne, who was engaged in converſa- 
ion with another lady, ſhe aſked her if it was 
not near the hour ſhe thought of retiring? 

« Why I think, my dear,” replied Ma- 
anne, „now we are here, and it is ſo late, 
that you ſhall ſee the ſupper and I have a 


ſend here, whom I have not ſeen. for a long 
une.” 


i Ethclinda was unwilling to check the un- 
egal cheerfulneſs that appeared in Marianne, 
but felt, 1n her heart, very much diſtreſſed at 
remaining in the room, and hable to be 
ſpoken to by the man whoſe converſation 
Ne dreaded, and whoſe preſence was almoſt 
ndſnlupportable to her —Luckily for her, juſt 
theben, a gentleman defired to ſpeak a word 
1th him, and Ethelinda contrived to get a 
only to come and fit near her and managed 


* 


{0 
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o well, that Mr. Corbet never got another 


GPDOL 507 Of peabing to her during t! 
I . INE 1 
remainder of the night. Etlielinda, a fe 
- x AC _ 1 +#F o . 8 7 A ? 4: 
mmutes alter, having riten to ſpeak to a lady, Wt: 
F 1 ht 66 

a gentleman paited clole to her, but tur ill © 
immediately back, exclaimed, ©. Gti 
Heavens | Miſs Claremont—May. 1, Mes 
1 3 3 s * 8 1 6 (HR - þ 3 4 . 

dan! (continued Ilie, e YC1-Y- Gcecph P 


take the liberty of inquiring alter your be 
health z though it is fo long ſince 1 had te 
af DP ineſs of ſeeing Youu, that you may Dot 
Nang r I have any title to that honour.” Ml "! 

« Captain Aſhley,” replied Ethelinda, Mi it 
e does me great injuitice, if he ſuppoſes IM ic 
have forgotten the civilities 1 received fn 


} 
97 | 1 


him-and at a time t 


She .could not finih what ſhe meant to i 
have taid; for recollection ſtra: ngicd articu : 


lation. Captain Aſhley ſaw that ſhe was a ab 
tected, and was himſelf in the greateſt tur: 
prize, It muſt be remembered, that part! bu. 
cular buſineſs had os him from MY i! 
turning to Langley Park, .and the death 0 


Lady Falkner again 3 him to defer bi 


Intent ons 


— 
* A 
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ntentions. He was likewiſe obliged to go 


4% Irviand, and was detained there longer 


Ht 1 he (© xpect ed, U Ut wrote tO Lady Cecilia 
as ſoon as he returned, which was th e week 


after Ethelinda left Newton Hall. He beg- 


od Lady Cecilia's permiſſion to pay his reſ- 


pects to her, intimating a wiſh for an op- 
portunity Of renew ing his acquaintance with 


Mils Claremont.—Lady Cecilia wrote, that 


he had eloped from her, but did not know 
with W hom—a nd knew nothing more of her, 


than that ſhe had proved ui e and un- 


nd well juſtified Lady Falkner's alter- 

CPINLON of her, which had appeared in the 
Ma part of her life. 2 Aſhley was 
greatly ſhocked at receiving ſuch a letter; 
tc had no reaſon to ſuſpect t the lource of it ; 
and vet his mind refuſed aflenting to the 
aperions upon a young creature, who had 
peared to him 0 particularly amiable ;— 
but as he had nct power to e the 


truth, he was forced to ſubmit tothe d. 


tat es of his reaſon, and endeavour to forget 


ils Claremont. — She frequent , however, 
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with whom he was intimately acquainted.— 
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ſaw her, he forgot every thing he had heard 
_ againſt her, and was ſenſible only to the 


pleaſure which the fight of her afforded him. 
When the firſt embarraſſment of their meet. M' 
ing was over, they entered into converſation M* 
with nearly the ſame eaſe as formerly; but 
though he longed to know what had hay-W* 
pened to her, it was impoſſible for him then 
to attain that knowledge ;—he concluded 
the was not married; for he had ſever a 
times addreſſed her as Mits Claremont, and 
he had anſwered to it, without any apps- 
rent heſitation. —He ventured to aſk her i 
ſhe made any ſtay in town.—She replied, 
that ſhe knew nothing to the contrary, —Hle 


aſked what part of the town ſhe lived in.— i 
This, replied ſhe, is my home. Captanſ" 
Aſhley was more perplexed than ever" 

ih 


However, he refolved to find out the nature 
of her ſituation, &c. from Mr. Sandford 


He attended the ladies to the ſupper- room 
and as ſoon as ſupper was over, Marianne 
propoſed retiring to, which Ethelinda mo 
gladly acceded. She entered her apart 
ment 


ht as 2 + 
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nent far leſs compoſed than ſhe had come 
out of it, On conſidering the events of the 
wening, ſhe ſuppoſed that Mr. Corbet's 
meeting with her was accidental ; but in fact 
that was not the caſe ; for, to the circum- 
tance of the ſtage-coach breaking down, ſhc 
owed his finding her out. The chariot that 
o opportunely came up to her aſſiſtance, was 
Mr. Corbet's. —Some conſiderable time 


iter, the coachman, who had lived but a 
bort time with Mr. Corbet, happened to 
relate the circumſtance before Duval, men- 


toning Ethelinda's name.—The officious 
palet immediately aſked every neceſſary 
veſtion, and flew with the intelligence to 
5 maſter, and welcome was the informa- 
ton,—Mr. Corbet ſoon took ſuch ſteps as 
mabled him to find out the abode of Ethe- 
nda—but unfortunately he was not ac- 
nd Mounted with Mrs. Sandford :—However, 
hat was a difficulty very ſoon got over— 
nd he was not without hopes, that, from 


e ſhould be able to perſuade her to change 
for one more ſuitable to his wiſhes; 
5 that 


he ſituation in which he found Ethelinda, 
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that ſhe would not find a ſtate of depend. 
ance more deſirable here than at Langley | 
Park ; and, from this further trial of it, miohtM | 
poſſibly be lets reluctant to accede to hi 
propoſals. As the never went out, except in 
the morning, with Miſs Williamſon, he would « 
have found it very difficult to have taken her; 
away in any clandeſtine manner; and he a. 
together thought 1t better, at firſt, to ty 
perſuaſion, and what he thought temptation 


Captain Aſhley was under the greats 


nf 

perplexity ;—he could not account for MW: 
PI rd's being Ethelinda's home, nor tlie 
concile it with an idea of her having, in an « 
manner, diſgraced herſelf ; for though Main 
Sundkord's 5 fooliſh triflins conduct gave lll © 
little claim to reſpect, yet ſhe was not lief h. 
to receive, as an inmate, : any perſon of 0 omi 
character; and he had obſerved that Meth 
Viillamſon ſcemed upon the moſt ſriendeoul, 
Poting with her. When they were willWerha 
drawn, he went in [carch of Mr. Corbet, wi © 5 
had been much chagrined at ſeeing him ther lope 


and at his having FM by Ethelinda dum vo 


ſupf } 
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ſupper, and was deeply engaged in thinking 
of it, and of his future ſchemes, when Cap- 
tun Aſhley accoſted him. 


« Tam much ſurpriſed,” continued he, 
« after the letter I received from Lady Ge- 
cla, at meeting Mus Claremont here. Do 
pray, Corbet, account for it.“ 1 
That is more than I may chuſe to do,” 
replied Mr. Corbet.—< For though, doubt- 
els, a diſintereſted perſon, yet, as the girl has 
u ſome meaſure patched up her affairs, I ſhould 
wt chuſe to be the perſon to blow her, and 
thereby hinder her of a decent maintenance.“ 
« Adecent maintenance !” returned Cap- 
tun Aſhley:—““ What do you mean?“ 

„Why, I mean, that after the imprudence 
di her conduct, ſhe has contrived to get re- 
ommended to Miſs Williamſon, and is now 
a the capacity of her companion ;—and it 
ould be cruel to inform the world of what, 
erhaps, ſhe is now ſorry enough for.“ 

Sorry enough for! Why, whom did ſhe 
lope with?“ | 
VOL. 11. 3 Indeed, 
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opinion of her ſo totally, that ſhe left het 


ever, inclined to ſhew her every kindneſs, as 


it in the manner ſhe did, it was impoſſible 


her.” 


ſwered his purpoſe, and created in Capt. Aſh- 
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Indeed, my dear Aſhley, you muſt ex. e 
cuſe me entering into particulars ; I will only i ſt 
add, that Lady Falkner had changed her d 


ſcarcely any thing. My mother was, how. 


long as it was poſſible for her to do ſo ; but 
after her conduct at our houſe, and the leaving 


for Lady Cecilia to take any further notice of 


Juſt then, Mr. Sandford came up to the 
gentlemen, to aſk Mr. Corbet to dance, and 
put an end to a converſation that had an- 


ley far greater aſtoniſhment ; for though 
he had no reaſon to doubt the truth of what 
Mr. Corbet ſaid, yet he found it ſtill difficult 
to think ill of a woman who had appeared 
every way ſo deſerving, —and he left th 
houſe, diſſatisfied with human nature. 
Our poor Heroine little imagined what ca] 
increaſed injuſtige had been done her, tho ed 
8 0 
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felt her averſion and dread of Mr. Cor- 
{till greater than ever; the ſight of him 
| diſtrefled her, and ſhe was greatly ap- 
benſive that he would renew his plots 
nt her.—She determined, to be very 
ch upon her guard, and, if poſſible, never 
o out without Miſs Williamſon, whoſe 
lth every day grew worle, and ſeemed 
ling faſt to the unhappy ſtate of her 
d. She did not, indeed, endeavour to 
any turn to the feelings, that were un- 
ning her life, but began now to employ 
thoughts in reflecting deeply upon the 
tation of a future ſtate the obſervance 
ie common forms of religion, fo far as 
ga few times in the year to church, and 
ng herſelf a Chriſtian, though ſhe 
not why the was ſuch—and exclaim- 
gainſt the methodiſts, though ſhe knew 
hat the word meant—had made up her 
ous tenets ; but when ſhe found every 
ly proſpect was fading before her, ſhe 
l herſelf if ſhe ſhould ever be likely again 
nalehold her Fitzwilliams.— Whether ſhe 
noed to do ſo -was the next queſtion that 
1 ä agitated 
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agitated her thoughts. She wiſhed top 
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information upon thoſe important ſubjed 
which, till now, had never found a place 
her mind. She aſked Ethelinda to proc 
her ſome books upon thoſe facred points, a 
appeared now extremely anxious to ſee v 
ground the had to hope for happineſs in 
turity.—Indeed it was Ethelinda who! 


by degrees, led her g reflect on theſe 4 
jects. —Marianne, it is true, ſeemed loft 4 
the pleatures of this world, but had not, 1 
now, turned her thoughts towards ano 

Her filter, though many years older, I: - 
{till leſs reflection, and equally under the 4 
fluence of an education conducted by a A 
ther, whoſe pride was to think, and pied | 
to live, freely. —Mrs. Sandford thought 1 
ſhewed her regard, by endeavouring to ail, 0 
Martanne's mind from every ſerious thou mo 
She inſiſted upon changing the furniu., 0 
her apartment from blue to crimſon, ber 
give a glow to her complexion.” She 0k 1 
mented her continually to wear ſome I 
dreſs, and ſeemed anxious * that ſhe hill. _ 

quit this ſtage of life in the moſt becoly. : 


| diſha 
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ſhabille, and appear elegant even in the 
nouſhment of death; - but Marianne 
emed every day more inclined to think up- 
1 the moſt ſerious of all human confidera- 
ons, in ſpite of Mrs. Sandford's endeavours 
o dweſt her mind of them. 


t was not often that ſhe read the newſ- 
pers; but having heard of ſomething in 
» Times that ſhe withed to look at, 
e ent for it. Ethelinda was buſily occu- 
ed writing out ſome muſic at a table near 
> ſofa, on which Marianne lay, when, all 
once, ſhe was rouſed, by hearing her ex- 
m, Wretch—wretch that I am—t was 
| was the wretch who cauſed it—yes, 
„it was.“ 8 


What! my dear Madam,” interrogated 
Kinda, “ is the matter?“ 
Oh!“ cried Marianne, putting one hand 
ber head, and the other to her heart 
Oh my loſt, my for ever loſt Fitzwil- 
us my dead love, I have murdered you. 
i—yet J loved you—yes I did too late I 
that 1 did ſo— but I did not de- 
„ ſer ve 
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{ſerve you, wicked as I was to — 
Why did I? for it was — my will — 
indeed indeed it was.” 


She then ſunk down, and ſeemed qu 
loſt.— Ethelinda tried to rouſe her; a 
after. many efforts, in a degree ſucceeded, M 


Marianne pointed to the newſpaper—an 
throwing her handkerchief over her fa 
{ſeemed to endeavour to compoſe herſelf. | 


Ethelinda took up the paper, and { 
{aw the following paragraph : 


It is faid, that the lat gallant Coq 


« Fitzwilliams, who fought fo deſperat | 
« and fo ſucceſsfully, in the Weſt Indi k 
« to have a tomb erected to his memo] t 
« Weſtminſter Abbey.—It is ſaid, of | 

« diſtinguiſhed officer, that an ill requl 

« attachment, he had vainly endeavour] i: 
* ſubdue, was the cauſe of that deſpera t! 
« which, ſo much beyond comman cout ſh 
brought him to an early grave.” If !« 


Etheli 
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Ethelinda retired to the end of the room, 


to conceal emotions which ſhe had not the 
power of ſuppreſſing ; and it was ſome time 
before ſhe dared turn towards the ſofa on 
which poor Marianne lay, in all the horrors 
of deſpair. She lay almoſt at length, 
one hand ſupporting her head—the other, 
half-lifted up, in an attitude of ſupplica- 
tion, with her eyes turned towards Heaven. 
As Ethelinda ſtood by her, ſhe heard her arti- 
culate, in a whulper, 
forgive me—and take me.” 


Ethelinda ſunk on her knees, and taking 


her hand, kiſſed it, and burſt into a flood of 
tears. It rouſed Marianne, who, turning to 
her, fell on her boſom, and gave ſuch vent to 
her feelings, as, in ſome degree, relieved 
them. 


A few minutes after, Mrs. Sandford came 
in, and ſeeing, by the countenance of each, 
that melancholy had been their companion, 
lhe exclaimed, < Really, Miis Claremont, 
py encourage my ſiſter in her low ſpirits 
L 4 you 
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Forgive me—Oh ! 
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vou had much better try to amuſe her,—. 
You will find the new comedy in my dre. ll Þ 
ing-room— do fetch it, and read it to her.“ a 
Marianne ſaid, © the was not well enough b 
to liſten to it,“ and indeed ſoon grew ſo tl 
teverith, and the pain in her fide increaſed ſo MI 
much, that ſhe went to bed very ill, Dr, Wl ® 
Warren was ſent for, who declared him{el{ f. 
much more alarmed for her than he had hi- 
therto been—and that, as ſoon as the preſent 
unpleaſant ſymptoms abated, ſhe muſt be MW" 
removed to Briſtol. —Ethelinda attended her Ml 
with unremitting care, and, in a few days, the 0 
grew ſo much better, that her removal to 
Briſtol was again urged by Mr. and Mrs. he 
Sandford. | a 


Marianne ſaid, “ ſhe was willing to go 
there, if it wece her with, provided ſhe would I. 
:0t think of accompanying her ;—and indeed th! 
it was almoſt impoſſible ſhe ſhould do ſo, as fol 
ſhe expected, very ſhortly, to be confined. — MW? 
Mrs. Sandford, therefore, acquieſced ;—at lh 
the ſame time aſſuring Marianne, that ſhe Ie 

ſhould have been very glad to have accom: 
| Danied Gay 
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alded, that ſhe felt much ſatisfaction in 
being fure that Mits Claremont would take 
the greateſt care of ker. —It was then deter- 
mined that ſhe ſhould go as ſoon as poſſible, 
and the day after the next was fixed upon 
for her ſetting out. 


The morning after, while Ethelinda was 
in her own apartment, making preparations 
for the Briſtol Journey, a ſervant came to in- 
form her that a gentleman deſired to ſpeak 


to her, —Mr. Corbet inſtantly ruſhed into 


her mind—but ſhe had no idea that he 
would attempt to fee her in that way, as ſhe 
knew he was but little acquainted with the 

Wl tinily.—She had never had any viſitors, ſince 
be had been at Mrs. Sandford's, and did not 
ink of ordering herſelf to be denied. —She 
; bllowed the ſervant to the parlour, and, up- 
Jen opening the door, was inexpreſſibly 
ocked at the fight of Mr. Corbet.—She 
vould have retreated ;—but he flew towards 
ker, and taking her hand, „ Do not, Ma- 
lam,” cried he, © mortify me by {uch re- 
L. 5 pulſive 


panied her, had it been in her power and 
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pulſive looks. —W hat have I done, to create 
ſuch anger—ſuch evident marks of dif- 

_ pleaſure?” | 

« Conſult your own heart, Sir,“ replied Ml 

Ethelinda, and you can be at no loſs to ac- 


count for the anger and diſpleaſure you com- 


plain of — your preſent conduct would well : 
juſtify it; — but, reprehenfible as that is, 


you well know that I have {till greater cauſ 
of offence.” | t 
« Iam glad, my deareſt Miſs Claremont, ! 
(replied Mr. Corbet,) refers me to my own : 
heart, which I can ſwear glows with fervent d 
love towards her ;—and it's moſt ardent wil f 

is, to be allowed to prove it's ſincerity.” 

„ cannot thank you, Sir, circumſtancel 

as we both are, for the expreſſion of ſentiſi b 
ments, which, from any other perſon, I ſhould , 
think, at leaſt, conferred an obligation upon t 
me.“ 8 01 
But, my angel, why will you not put ii le 
in my power to oblige you ;—why will yo de 
continue to live in a ſtate of dependence *© 
when every degree of affluence, in the pow 4 
N 


of my fortune, awaits your acceptance. 
| uh 
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The ambitious views of my family make it 
impoſſible for me, at preſent, to offer you, 


publicly, the ſituation your merits intitle 


you to—but at ſome future period, I ſhall 
have it in my power, and you will not ſurely 
doubt my inclination, to do you juſtice— 


23 


and 1n . | 


« Stop, Sir,” cried Ethelinda, © inſult me 
no longer—but know, were you maſter of 
the univerſe, and would raiſe me to a throne, 
1 ſhould reject your offers—for I would 
never unite myſelf to a man whom my heart 
deſpiſes nor will I longer ſubje& myſelf to 
luck unworthy treatment.“ 


She inſtantly 'roſe and quitted the room, 
before Mr. Corbet was able to ſtop her—he 


well knew no power he had would induce her 


to return, and had nothing to do but to get 
out of the houſe as faſt as he could, dreading 


leſt he ſhould meet any of the family, not 


being well prepared for the queſtions ſuch a 
rencounter might produce.— The moment 
our poor Heroine reached her chamber, ſhe 
burſt into tears, and gave vent to the feel- 

L 6 ings 
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ings of her oppreſſed heart. At ſuch a tine, 
it was impoſſible for her not to call to her 
mind her unhappy and unprotected ftuation, 


_« Unhappy creature,” ſhe exclaimed, 
marked out for enduring ſuch ſingular ca- 
lamities, and brought on by a concurrence of 
{uch {trange events.“ 


The moſt cutting reflections obtruded 
themſelves, and ſhe almoſt gave way to deſ- 
pondency.—She thought of Mr. Hall.—He 
was indeed, very often in her thoughts; but it 
was ſo long ſince ſhe had heard from him; 
that ſhe was under great anxiety on his ac- 
count... 


„% What will become of me:?“ ſhe cried; 
as the lifted her eyes, drowned in tears, tv 
Heaven—and the piety of her heart, at that 
moment, gave her an impulſe, like emana- 
tion, from on high ;—ſhe threw herſelf upon 
her knees, and implored protection from that 
being whom ſhe truly adored. She ſoon 
after became more competed, and) returned 

to 


\ 


al 
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to the employment from which ſhe had 


been ſo diſagreeably interrupted. 


When the day for going to Briſtol arrived, 
Mrs. Sandford took an affectionate leave of 
Marianne ; for, in reality, ſhe loved her 
nearly as well as ſhe was capable of loving 
any thing beſides faſhion and gaiety. 


They arrived at Briſtol, Marianne, Mits 
Claremont, a man, and a maid fervant, and 
xere ſoon ſettled in Albemarle-row; but 
the journey had very much fatigued Mari- 

ane; however, ſhe was able in a day or two 
o go to the Pump-room _ 


She there one morning happened to be 
itting next a lady, who ſuddenly com- 
plained of a giddineſs in her head, and was 
anting 'away. Ethelinda, who had al- 


on Hours to recover her; but, finding her 
at Nontinue very indifferent, Marianne deſired 
on Nhe would make uſe of her carriage, which 
ed Pras in waiting, to convey her home, and at 


to the 


ways hartſhorh in her pocket, uſed endea- 
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the ſame time defired Ethelinda to go with 
her, as ſhe happened to be quite alone. 


They found that the lady lodged within; 
door of them, in Albemarle-row. She ven 
thankfully accepted the offer, which, of Ml 
courſe, brought about an acquaintance; and 
Mrs. Clairville, grateful for the attention 
that had been ſhewn her, frequently called 
upon Marianne for a quarter of an hour fi * 
who ſeemed very much pleaſed both with 
her and Mr. Clairville. | 


h 
Marianne grew weaker every day; buff h 
one morning having been out to take the p 
air, rather longer than uſual, ſhe ſuddenly 
complained of a ſickneſs at her ſtomach, anc 
was immediately after ſeized with a ſpitting . 
of blood. Mr. Clairville happened to comq he 
in juſt at that moment, and, ſceing Ethe g 
linda very much alarmed, affured her it way en 
not ſo unfavourable a amen as it apf le. 
peared. hg 


« My wife, (added he,) juſt after I mar 
ried her, loſt her only brother, Colone 
Fitzwilliam 


Rn, 
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Fitzwilliams, who was lain in the Weſt Indies. 
Her extreme affection for him, (added he,) 
with ſome other circumſtances, rendered 
her at firſt almoſt diſtracted, and, among 
other bad effects it had upon her conſtitu- 


tion, that was one. But ſhe is now en- 


tirely recovered from it.“ 


He was going on, when a faint ſcream 
from Marianne, who immedaately fell back 
upon the ſofa, called his attention towards 
her; but ſhe ſeemed ſo entirely gone, that 
he propoſed getting the firſt medical help 
he could, and hurried away tor that pur- 
pole. 


Ethelinda, though greatly alarmed, too 


well knew the occaſion of her fainting, and 


hoped ſhe would ſoon recover, but was 
glad Mr. Clairville was gone. It was, how- 
ever ſome time before Marianne ſhewed the 
leaſt ſigns of life. At laſt, with a deep 
ſigb, ſhe opened her eyes, and exclaimed, 
Where am I ?—What is the matter?“ 
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In a minute or two her recollection re- 
turned, —She built into tears, and, preſſing WI 1,; 
Ethehnd:a's hand, ſhe excleimed, „O Ethe- 
linda ! Mrs. Clairville is the fiſter— the be- 
loved ſiſter of my Fitzwilhams |!——Oh ! 


(O! 
the will hate me hate the murderer of her * 
dear brother —— Vet, ſurely, if ſhe knew Hun 


— if ſhe knew my ſufferings | Weeks 
and months are paſt ſince the riſing and 
ſetting fun have conſtantly witneſſed my WW 
tears; and heaven, that knows my pe- 
nitence, will accept it I think (continued 
the poor Marianne) that the fiſter of my 
Fitzwilliams would not refuſe to fee me.— 
Go to her, my friend, and intreat her, if ſhe | 
can endure the fight of me, to come imme— 
diately.” ; 


Ethelinda wiſhed to diſſuade her from 
what ſhe thought would be ſo prejudicial, 
and intreated her at any rate to poſtpone an 
interview that was likely to be ſo affecting, 
until ſhe was better able ta bear it ; but the 
attempt was in vain. 
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«| ſhall never be better able to bear it, 
fad Marianne ;) and do not refuſe me the 
laſt requeſt, perhaps, I ſhall ever make.“ 


Ethelinda had too much feeling herſelf to 
combat the point any longer. She went to 


Mrs. Clairvalle, whom the found at home, 
and alone. 


brother was ſo much attached to, had mar- 
ned another perſon, and therefore, never 
having ſeen her, had not the lcaſt idea that 


lady. 


covered, ſhe contented to accompany 
Ethelinda, who went into the room firſt, 


n Wo prepare Mits Williamſon for. her recep- 
7, on. 


Marianne was lying on her ſofa; but, 
uling her head, aſked if Mrs. Clairville 


6 
1 would 


A ſcene enſued, little leſs diſtreſſing than 
that ſhe had juſt left. Mrs. Clairville had 
underſtood that the Miſs Williamſon her 


this Miſs Withamſon was the lame young 


When Mrs. Clairville was in ſome degree 
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vourſelf.— Lou had better not ſee her jul 


claimed Marianne,) bring her to me thi 


Marianne beheld her, ſhe ſtarted from he 
ſeat; and, falling on her knees, befor 


ſhe,) the murderer of your beloved bro 


pbpatlied it with her tears. 
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would come. * She is here, (replied Ethe. 


linda ;) but, for heaven's ſake, compo{ 


how,” | 


{ 


« Yes, I will ſee her this moment, (ex. 


\ 


inſtant.” 


_ Ethelinda went into the next room, and 
returned with Mrs. Clairville. The inſtant 


Mrs. Clairville, —< Forgive, forgive | (cri 


ther !—and witneſs the ſtate to which m 


falſhood has reduced me. — But, oh! m 


crime is forgiven in heaven :—1I feel it is. 
Will not you, dear lady, likewiſe forgin 
a poor wretched penitent, ſhe woul 
have ſaid; but quite overcome by her er 
ertions, ſhe ſunk down upon the floor, un 
able to utter another word. Mrs. Clairvil 
ſunk down by her, and, taking her han 
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It was ſome time before ſhe recovered in 
a ſufficient degree to ſpeak. At laſt, caſt- 
ing an eager look at Mrs. Clairville, I go 
(in a low faint voice ſhe ſaid) to join my 


Fitzwilliams !— The bleſſed moment is al- 


moſt e !—fay, oh! ſay, that you for- 
give me.“ 


As J hope for future forgiveneſs myſelf, 
I do, (exclaimed Mrs. Clairville, though 
tears and {obs rendered her almoſt unable 
to articulate ;) but, (continued ſhe,) dear 


Z Miss Williamſon, compoſe yourſelf.” 


Do (cned Ethelinda) let us carry you 
to bed.“ 


Let me remain a little longer here,” cried 
Marianne, in a ſtill fainter voice. She was 
then ſilent a moment, but immediately after 


graſping Mrs. Clairville's hand, and ſeeming 
ona ſuddento recover ſome additionalſtrength, 


What (ſaid ſhe) is become of that picture I 

returned with his letters? Oh (continued 

he,) what deſtruction purſued me when I 

did lo n is that picture He gave 
t to me. 


0-2 
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I have got it,“ returned Mrs. Clair- 
ville. 


Have you any other?” demanded 


Marianne. 


« Yes ; one drawn at the ſame time with 


your's.“ 


« Where, where is mine?“ 
« have it at my lodgings,” replied Mrs. 
Clairville. 


« Will you (cried Marianne, in a falter- 


ing voice, but ſteadily looking at Mrs. 


Clairville,) will you give it to me again?“ 
« Certainly J will.” we 
„Fetch it me this moment, — this mo- 


ment!“ cried Marianne. 


« Had you not better — pray do, my 
dear Miſs Williamſon, — wait till you are a 
little better?“ 


Marianne was now unable to ſpeak, but put 
her hands together, and lifted them in a moſt 
imploring attitude, and with ſuch a look 
as muſt have made its way | to a heart of 
adamant, 


MIIs. 
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Mrs. Clairville inſtantly roſe, and went 
to her lodgings, for the picture. She was 
gone but a few nunutes, during which 
time Marianne's eyes were turned up, her 
lips moved, and {ſhe ſeemed uttering ſome 
ſilent ejaculation. 


When Mrs. Clairville returned with the 
picture in her hand, Marianne ſeized it; 
and, after wildly kiſſing it, hid her face 
with ber hands, and groaned ſeemingly in 
oreat agony ; but preſently after ſaid, more 
articulately tian ſhe had ſpoken for ſome 
time, Oh I beloved of my heart! re- 
preſentative of my murdered Fitzwilliams! 


oh! he ſmiles on me!“ — Then, looking 
earneſtly at the picture, Never will I part 
with you again! Promiſe (continued ſhe, 


graſping Ethelinda's hand) that in life or 
death it ſhall never be taken from me.” 


Ethelinda ſobbed fo, that ſhe could ſcarce- 


ly articulate the required promiſe. Ma- 


rianne was again filent. A deadly paleneſs 
overſpread her features, and, in a hurried 


manner, 


mn 9 
7. 
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manner, placing the picture next her heart, 
and turning towards Mrs. Clairville, © Tell 
me, (faid ſhe,) I conjure you by all that is 
ſacred, tell me truly, what did my Fitz- 


williams ſay of me?— Did he (continued 


ſhe, gaſping for breath) curſe me?“ 
«Ono, no! (cried Mrs. Clairville ;) he 
bleſſed you !—I am ſure he bleſſed you with 
his lateſt breath.” 
« Did he? (ſaid ſhe, half-whiſpering.) 


Oh ! my Fitzwilliams !— my dead Fitz- 


No! you are not dead —I 


williams! 


ſee him! (cried ſhe, half-ſtarting up,) I am 


- 


forgiven | Bleſſed- — A ſudden 


convulſion ſeized her, and every effort to 


recover her again was ineffectual. 


She laid near half an hour almoſt life- 


leſs, and then with a ſigh—for ever quitted 
a world, the vanities of which had nurtured 


her foibles till they overcame the native 


virtues of her heart, and made her their 


early victim. 


Mrs. 
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Mrs. Clairville and Ethelinda were ex- 


efively ſhocked, not having any idea that 
the fatal event was ſo near at hand. 


Mrs. Clairville was taken extremely ill, 
ind was confined to her bed. Ethelinda 
ſuffered very deeply, but was forced to ex- 
ert herſelf, and take ſuch ſteps as were 


neceſſary upon the unhappy occaſion. . She 
mote to Mrs. Sandford, and had an imme- 


he houſe, Mrs. Sandford being too much 
fected to write herſelf, and Mr. Sandford 
king from home. The letter mentioned that 


0, and that the remains of Miſs Williamſon 
ould be conveyed to the family-vault. 


late anſwer from a young lady who was in 


nery neceſſary order would be given by a 
entleman of Briſtol, who had been written 
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CHAP Kt. 


In which our Heroine's Situation is not much improved, 


A [ELANCHOLY had again thru, 


her ſable veil around our poor heroine 


She no ſooner ſeemed ſheltered from o 
ſtorm, than ſhe became expoſed to ano Be 
ther. | | tim 
e 

She had conceived a real regard, not on! # 
founded on the feelings of pity, but on fin tle 


cere eſteem, for Miſs Williamſon; and he 
untimely death affected Ethelinda's ſpintF” = 
very greatly. She was confined to her roonl y 
for many days afterwards, but ſtill continue 


5 | | 
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in the lodging with Mrs. Freeman, who 
was a very worthy woman; and, finding 
that Ethelinda was anxious for a ſituation 
fimilar to that witch ſhe was unhappily de- 
prived of, promiſed to inquire for one. 


Mrs. Dawſon, leſt Mr. Corbet ſhould hear 
of it ; and was very glad when Mrs. Free- 


man told her ſhe had hcard of a lady who 
wanted a companion, but believed ſhe was 


not a woman of great ele gance. 


wfhcultics, and was better pleaſed juſt at 


prele nt to be 


185 ” A * ] 
Ine WOT ic. 


entirely out of the way of the 
he was deeply affected by the un- 
lmely death of Marianne, though it was an 
rent ſhe had long feared WAS 1nev 1 The 
uddenneſs of it ſhocked her extremely. 


"bs 


: Her ſpirits were greatly affected, but ſhe 
ned the change of ſcene would in ſome 
WY begrce he! > to mend them. 


Ethelinda wiſhed to avoid applying to 
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Mrs. Freeman ſaid that a ſiſter of her's 
had mentioned the family ſhe had ſpoken 


of. She underſtood they were rich, and 


ſuppoſed that was not an immaterial circum- 
france. 


Ethelinda, conſidering the aukwardneſs 


of her prelent ſituation, —her fears of Mr. 


Corbet, and her being almoſt devoid of pro- 


tection, was glad to embrace any opportu- 


nity of concealing herſelf from him, which 
Ts, a, ought in ſuch a family ſhe ſhould be 
enabled to do. She See therefore, ac- 
e Mr. Freeman's offer of being intro- 
duced to Mrs. Figgins the following day. 


She was accompa nied by Mrs. Hales, ſiſter 


to Mrs. Freeman. They found Mrs. Fig- 


gins alone. She was reading the newſpaper, 
which the held with one hand, and was ta- 
king a pinch of Scotch ſnuff with the 


Other. 


She half-roſe at their entrance, but, ſee— 
ing Mrs. Hales, ſhe prelently re- ſeated herſel, 
lay! ing, 


— 
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faying, „O Mrs. Hales ! what, you have 
brought the young woman, have you ?— ' 
Well, fit down.” . 

„ Yes, ma' am, (replied Mrs. Hales; 'R RR 
this is the young lady I mentioned.” | 1 
„Well, (replied Mrs. Figgins, ) you have 
lived I find with a young lady that is dead, 
but I hope that won't make you mollon- 
choly, for I can't bear to have people low- 
ſpirited about me ;— that's why I want 
ſome young perſon to keep me company; 
for, when my daughter is at home, ſhe is as 
dull as a cat, though ſhe is as friſky as a 
kitten when ſhe is abroad, Can you read 


tolerably well 2? 
: * 


„I ſhall be very glad to amuſe you, ma- 
dam, as well as I can,” replied Ethelinda. 

And can you come immediately? (aid 
Mrs. Figgins ;) for I am to leave the Wells 
in a day or two, to go to ſee my daughter 
opriggs, in Dorſetſhire ; and I muſt be in 
toyn in about a week or ten days. I don't 
ike going ſuch a round-about way, but 
they make ſuch a fuſs about it, that I can't 
M 2 refuſe 
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retufe em. I came here for my youngeſt 
daughter's health, but 1 ſhall not come to 
tar again in a hurry ; but the Deputy 
thought it would be of uſe to me as well 
Bei,—thcugh he will be glad enough, I am 

ure, to have me back again, he n find 
it ſo loneſome without me. Can you come 

to-morrow ?—but what are your terms ?—l 
10Pe not extravagant.” 


« We will talk of that, madam, (repucd 
ur heroine, ) hereafter.” 


« No, no, (aniwered Mrs. Figgins,) I 


like thele things ſhould be ſettled, then one 
can have no jangling. I am told tent) 


pounds a year is very handſome.” 


Echelinda never felt more mortified than 

to find herſelf in ſuch a ſituation, as to be 

reduced to receive twenty pounds a year 

from ſuch a woman. However, as con- 

cealment was her firit object at preſent, ſhe 

determined to ſubmit to the terms for a 
mort time. 


In 
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In a line ſo perfectly different from that 
ſe had been uſed to, and in ſuch a family, 
the imagined ſhe could not be eaſily found 
out. Accordingly, the promiſed to be with 
Mrs. Figgins the next day, When it ar- 
SE ſhe took leave of Mrs. Freeman, who 
would have AS her to wait till ſome- 
thing apparently more eligible offered. 


Ethelinda did not tell Mrs. Freeman 
exactly why ſhe accepted of ſo unpromiſing 
a ſituation, but ſaid ſhe had particular rea- 
ſons for wiſhing not to have it known where 
ſhe was gone, and ſhould be very thankful 
to her if ſhe would not tell any one; and 
gave her to underſtand, that it was to avoid 
the offenſive importunity of a gentleman 
that the wiſhed to conceal herſelf. Mrs. 
Freeman, who was naturally ſenſible and 
good-humoured, acquieſced in her requeſt, 
and promiſed fecrecy. 


Ethelinda went the next day to Mrs. 
Figgine. She found her engaged in a diſ- 
pute with her daughter, who wanted to ſay 
one day longer, tor the fake of going to a 

M 3 ball. 
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ball. Mrs. Figgins would not conſent, and 
words ran very high between them. 


„Why, (laid Mrs. Figgins,) any living 


ſoul would think you came here for nothing 


but plays, and balls, and gadding ; and, 
o'my conſcience, I beheve fo too, Alt is true 
you have fſlopp'd down ſome water in a 
morning, but the reſt of the day you have 
been always gadding about :—and it don't 
ſignity, Bet, I will not ſtay.— Tour health 
is very well now, and I ſhall ſet off to-mor- 
row. Beſides, your ſiſter Spriggs expe: 
me. . „ 


« Dear ma' am, I am ſure ſhe won't care 


whether we go one day or another,” 

« What makes you, pray, Mus Bet, an- 
ſwer for your fiſter ?—If ſhe don't care, I 
do. I'll not ftay fiddle faddling here any 
longer, for nothing but your whim-whams 
and fagaries, —ſo let's have no more on't.“ 


Miſs Figgins was forced to ſubmit, which 
ſhe did with a very ill grace, grumbling to 
herſelf, that nobody was fo kept under and 
treated as ſhe was. 


c\ Don't 


* 
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« Don't provoke me, Bet, (cried Mrs. 
Figgins,) muttering ſo to yourſelf, The 
more liberty {ome girls have, the leſs they 
deſerve. I am ſure, Miſs Claremont, if 
you were as well off as Bet, you would'nt 
mutter and grumble at every thing as ſhe 
does.” 


Dear ma'am, (cried Miſs Figgins,) 
what ſignifies applying to ſtrangers in family- 
affairs. I have given up the point ; I can't 
do any more.” 


“Given up the point! — Fegs! (ex- 
claimed Mrs. Figgins,) things are come to 
a fine paſs truly, when girls are to domineer __ 
oyer their parents.” RB $4 


Miſs Figgins pouted, but was at laſt re- 
duced to filence. Her good-humour Was 
not improved by the fight of Ethelinda, 
whoſe beauty ſhe looked upon with a jealous 
eye; for ſhe had as much envy in her com- 


poſition as ever fell to the ſhare of any of 
ber lex, 


M 4 Her 
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tier father had made a conſiderable for- 


tune in trade, was a plain man, who piqued 
humſelf upon having done fo well honeſch, 


and was ſo tenacious upon that point, that he 
would never make any fort of allowance for 
the flighiteſt deviation from 1t,—but would 
perſecute any unfortunate object who fell 
under his ſuſpicion, on that ground, with 
unrelenting ſeverity. 


His eldeſt daugliter had married a Sir 
Ambroſe Spriggs, a very conceited cox. 
comb, who had originally been bred to the 


law as an attorney's clerk ; but, coming into 


a good fortune by the death of an uncle, 
tad contrived to get knighted ; and, at 1 
water-drinking ple 5 the ſummer before, 
had ſeen, and became attached to, the per- 


ſon and fortune of the elder Mits Figzns, 


who, from the moment - ſhe became Lady 
Spriggs, imagined herſelf a perſon of great 
taſhion, and ſoon made her fiiter as con- 
Ccitec : 15 herſelf, | | 
Shedeſpiſed the canis of both father and 


mother, but (be maue a point of her mother's 
De au ing 
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paying her a viſit before ſhe returned to 
town, thinking it an attention that could 
not well be avoided, and that ſhe ſhould be 
able to bear the fatigue of it tolerably, as 
ſhe was certain the vifit would be a very 
ſnort one. 


Mrs. Figgins was not any ways changed 
by ber daughter's exaltation, and had been 
00 long 3 to her old manners to 
wer new ones. She was very poſitive in 
her Opinion, very tenacious of her autho- 
e times very violent, —and no one but 
Mr. Figgins had much weight with her. 
be would occaſionally fly into the moſt 
i violent paſſions with him, but in the end he 
conquered,, as it had always been his maxim 
never to be controlled by a woman, and ihe 
us very often forced moft unwillinghy to 
lubmit to it. | 


Ethelinda now {aw a very different ſtile of 
preparations for a journey to what ſhe had 
been uſed to. She had been employed in 
packing up the chief part of the day, 

| | M 5 Jointly 
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jointly with Mrs. Figgins, and ſettling the 
bills, every one of which Mrs. Figgins con- 
teſted; and declared people ought to have 
a mint of money, not to be ruined at ſuch 
extortionate places, where every body tried 
to pick your pocket. 


Not (continued ſhe) that I mind doing 
the thing handiomely when one” s out, but 
there is reaſon in every thing.” 


* But really, mamma, (cried Miſs Fig 
gins, Who was very much hurt at what fhe - 
cailed parſimony,) I wonder at your ſquab- 
bling ſo about a few ſhillings ; it is ſo odd, 

d makes onc Soc hke nobody.—No gen i 
oy people do 10.” 


« More fools they, then, (cried Mrs, 
Figgins,) to be cheated through their noſes !, 


that's what makes them 10 poor; but 


{ defire, Miſs Claremont, you'll clap off be 


your hat, and take this bowl to the ſhop in I 3 
the next ſtreet, and ſhew them that it is 

only a little cracked, though they have | 
charged it to me as broke.“ fr. 


Mig un; 


19 
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Miſs Claremont obeyed, though it was 


the firſt time ſhe had ever been ſo employed, 
and ſhe endeavoured to ſuppreſs thoſe feel- 


ings that aroſe upon the occaſion. 


When the morning arrived, the party ſet 
off in the ſtage, which called at their door. 
Mrs. Figgins was a long time ſettling about 
the quantity of luggage ſhe was allowed to 
carry, but inſiſted upon it, that they had a 


right to take as much in their laps as they 


could, and accordingly made her daughtcr 
and Ethelinda hold each. of them a large 
parcel, while ſhe conveyed a cold tongue 
and rolls in a baſket on her's ; declaring 
that they hurried them ſo at meals, that 
nobody had time to eat half enough.” 


The perſon who made the fourth hap- 
pened to be a young officer 1n the guards, 


WO was on a recruiting party. 


It was not ſufficiently light, when they 
firſt aſſembled in the coach, for him to diſ- 
tinguiſh his company, and he fat ſeemingly 
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aſleep, for a conſiderable time. At laſt, a 
ſudden jolt rouſed him, and, after rubbing 
his eyes, and looking out of the window, 
he turned them upon his companions, one 


after the other. — They were toon rivetted | 


upon our heroine, not, however, with rude- 
neſs, but e furprite. 


Mrs. Figgins Woke ſilence by ſaying, I | 


arm ſurpriſed you could fleep fo long, fir, in 


ſuch e roads, for they jolt me almoſt 


inſide out.” 


* 


« The roads are but indifferent, indeed, | 
madam, (replied the ſtranger,) and I was | 


12norant of the rudeneſs I have been guilly 


Ot, and the 1015 [ . 1 ae d. 


57 


« As for that matter, anſwered Mre, 
Figgins,) I did'nt mean to ſiy you had 
becn rude, for people may do as they Will, 
as to thoſe things, in a ſtage- coach, thoug' 
l own I think it more ſociable to chat 1 
little ; and you have I A no 8 for no- 
body has {aid a word all tac way. 

« ] hope, madam, (replied the ſcranę Ser, 


that, as the day advances, we! {hall be les 
6 incl ined 
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anne to be Speed by our own reflec- 
tions. | 

« I hope lo too, (anſwered the lady,) and 
{ think, when one comes out to ſee the 
world a little, one ſhould make obſerva- 
tions upon things; or how is one to be im- 
proved by travelling; beſides, it looks 
mY ad never to ſpeak to one's fellow: tra- 


ellers;” | 
It has often been thought, I believe, 
(faid our heroine, who was fearful of any 


ſurther cenſure, for not joining in the con- 
verſation,) that filent obſervation is moſt 
inſtructive.” 


« Well, I don't know how that can 
nold good, (rejoined Mrs. Figgins ;) for 
how can people be improved by other peo- 
ple's thoughts, if they don't know what 

they are?“ | EY 


; « I meant that improvement will ariſe 
from one's own reflections.” 

£ 3 ſurely, (returned Mrs, Figgins, 
bat is having a very good opinion of one's 
J 7 ſelf. 55 
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« believe, (anſwered Ethelinda,) though 
it was not exactly what I then meant, that 
people would in general be thought better 
of by others, if they oftener reviewed them- 
ſelves.” 


« If reviewing themſelves will be of ad- 
vantage, I am ture you g Eirts do that enough 
now a- days.“ 


« La! mamma, (ſaid Mig Figgins, who 
was rouſed by this farcaſm,) that was not 
what Mils Claremont meant ; and, befides,! 
dare {ay the old people, who find fault with 


when they were y oung. 


„And, when people have ſo much rea- 
{on to be ſatisfied with themſelves, (replied 
the ſtranger, bowing to the two young la— 
dies,) it is a pardonable, if any, offence; 
and no wonder it ſhould be committed.“ 


Pray fir, (cried Mrs. Figgins,) are you 
going near Dorcheſter ! * 


us now, reviewed teach es quite as often, | 


961 


III 
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« I am going to Dorcheſter, madam.” 


„La] ſo are we. Perhaps you know my 
daughter, Lady Spriggs, and my fon-in-law, 
dir Ambroſe ply 


« No, madam, (returned the ſtranger) 
[have not that honour : I never was in this 
part of the country before.” 


« Oh ! you never was here before.—You 
mean to make ſome ſtay, I ſuppoſe.“ 


„That, madam, will depend upon acci- 


dent. I am a ſoldier, and upon ſoldier's 


buſineſs.” 
G * recruiting 1 ſuppoſe fad Maſs 
Figgins,? 
| « Exactly ſo,” reſumed the ſtranger. 
Why, t then, if you are a foldier, I 
ſuppoſe you have travelled a great deal.“ 


tough not in conſequence of my occupa- 
tion ; for my-travels, on that account, have 
TON been much farther than from one 
1 end of St. James's Street to the other.” 


0 


« 1 certainly have travelled a great deal, 


66 And 
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« And much better that you wete not 
ſent away further, (cried Mrs. Figgins ;| 
for, as the Deputy ſays, I have no notion 


of keeping up wars that are to be attended | 


vith fo much expence to every body, ] 
ſuppoſe, by and by, they won't let us 
breathe, or hear, or ſpeak, without being 


taxed for it. They won't let us eat, or ſee, 


or ſmell, without it already.“ Upon which 


complaint, out came her ſnuff-box, and 


ſo much Scotch ſnuff fell from her fingers, 


that it ſet all the party but herſelf a eri | 


« War, madam, (returned the ſtranger,) 1s 
certainly an evil, always to be avoided if pofll- 
ble; but there are circumſtances, which, per- 
haps: are for a time only known to thoſe 
in whoſe government we confide, that not 
only Ne war juſtifiable, but abſoluteh 


ne celſar) V 


« Well, (returned the lady, ) to be fare, 
it is not women's buſineſs ; but J am ture, 
3f you were to talk to the Deputy, he 


3 


arr 


CV 


97 
would * you, and make you think as 
he does. | 


The converſation then took a turn upon 


He paling objects, and nothing material 


„till they arrived at the inn, where 
the Karger s attention was very pointedly 
directed to Ethelinda, much to the mor- 
titication of Miſs Figgins, who was al- 
ready ſtruck by the appearance of the 
young ſoldier, which, to do him juſtice, was 
greatly in his favour. 


The ſeeds of jealouſy were, from this 
hour, ſown in the heart of Miſs Figgins, 
and the only comfort ſhe had was the 
conſideration that Ethelinda would very 
edom be of the ſame party with her, as 
Mrs, Figgins went out very little. But 
ne took very good care to let the ſtranger 
know. her. own ſuperiority over Ethelinda, 
whom ſhe conſidered as little better than a 


toy V Ant. 


Nothing particular happened, and they 
arrived ſafe at Dorcheſter. From the 
| ED inn 
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inn they took a poſt-chaiſe to Sir Ambroſe] 
Spriggs, as Lady Spriggs did not chooſe 
that her carriage ſhould be ſeen Waiting 
for people who were ſo vulgar as to come] 
in a ſRtage-coach. 


apo nd wes * * * . — 
L 4 85 1 EAN. 
. * — . 
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CHAP. Xt. 


lan hich Narrowneſs of Mind--and Vulgarity of Manners— 


are productive of worſe Conſequences than merely the 


Shocks they continually give to the liberal and refined, 


Y 
i 


trom Dorcheſter. They arrived juſt 
tore dinner, and a day ſooner than they 


ere expected. 


Lady Spriggs ſent to defire they would 
p. me up ftairs to her, as ſhe was not 
fled. 


* Bleſs my heart! (cried Mrs. Figgins, 
lele ſtairs are ſo very ſlippery, I ſhall 


tumble 
«> * 
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gins ;)—but give me what I have been ui 
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tumble San, Do, Miis Claremont, give uM 
your arm.“ | . | | 


Mits Fig Sins had not waited the flor 


S 


movements ok her mamma, but had airead 


reached. the room of Lady Spriggs, Dl 
was come to the door to receive Me. 
Figgins, who ſtopped to take breath, ſhM! 
fail, and look round her. vc 
nc 
When the firſt inquiries, &c. were oven" 
Mrs. Figgins was ſitting herſelf down in ac 
elbow chair, the cuſhion of which hape 
ing to be ſtuffed very high with down, an 

the lady, who was very bulky, ſinking mud 

lower than ſhe expected, exclaimed, © He 
day | where the duce am I going !-- Wis: 
Nelly, what is all this? Is it the faſhioWar 
to have feather-veds on your chairs?“ the 
| le 

Lady Spriggs laughed, and ſaid, © 

be fare, ma'am, theſe chairs are made 'Ml © 
ther differently from your's.” ple 
Hur 


« Different, indeed! (replied Mrs. Ft 


t 
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to; for thete great high cuſhions, and little 
(hairs, with the arms ſo cloſe together, 
gen once One gets in, I don't think one 
Call caſily g get OU Ut 28 gain.“ 


i That apprehenſion induced her to riſe, 


and, in truth, the chair was in ſuch cloſe 


contact with the rich filk gown and the lady, 


2 
— 


tat it was not without ſome difficulty they 
got clear of each other. Look there 


row, Nell, (cried Mrs. Figgins;) why, can 


ey thing be fo ridiculous ?— Why, your 


Monpany ought all to be meatured before 


ent) fit down. Do let me have one of the 


. 4 5 5395 
THUGS C « Alrs. 


rs just going to anſwer, when in came Sir 
o ümbroſe. He made his compliments to 


lie ladies, and begged to know the cauſe of 
der being ſo m CITY 


Le 171 


Why, it was only, Sir Amb Yroſe,. (re- 


\ 
o 


Med his lady,) becauſe my mamma had 


17 lump'd dann on one of the chars, and 
I | . 
ul thought 

0 
3 ha —— nor 


ie Lady 8 Spriggs laughed exceſſively, and 
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. ſhip) how it came into my head, — ſecing 


young woman Who 1 Is come to live with me 
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thought it was giving way with her, and ſhe 
was going to fall.” 
| « Flump'd down, my dear Lady Spriggs! 
why do you ule ſuch a word ?” 

« Really I don't know (replicd her lady. 


my mamma do lo, I believe.“ 

« But I wiſh you, dear Lady Spriggs, 
ever to forget, —that ſuch words are never 
uſed by people of faſhion.” 


Well, it is very true, my dear Si 
Ambroſe. I don't know what poſſefled me 
to make uſe of it.“ 4 

« What ſignifics (cried Mrs. Figgins, ali" 
2 piqued at Sir Ambroſe's manner 
at words you make uſe of, ſo as you're 
i: zo r{tood, and fine words, as you cal 


| br 
them, are not always the civileſt.“ | 
l beg your pardon, madam, for differ, 
ing on you upon that ſubject. But,“ 
. (turning to Ethelinda,) am I not to. 
have the honour of being introduced to thi, 
„5 | | 0 
1d f 
bl 


„That lady (rephed Mrs. Fizgins) is 4 


as 
4 
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15 4 companion; for, as. you've run away 


[vith Nelly, and Bet is always out, I am left 
o loneſome, that I wanted ſomebody to 


mended to me.“ 


vir Ambroſe's reſpectful manner imme- 
lately changed to a kind of inquiſitive ſtare, 
md then, turning to his wife, fai my 
wr, you Know lome of the officers, who 
we quartered at Dorcheſter, dine here «. 


1 


tor two more, who are juſt arrived from 
Wn, upon the recruiting {ervice,—guardt- 


1 — very fine gentlemen, Ll aſſure you, — 
a muſt put on her beſt looks.“ 
all 


+* Belt looks! (cried Mrs. Figgins ) what! 
Ir theſe red-coat ſparks! I hay 
lem guardimen, as you call . HON 
Kkwards and forwards in St. James's Street 
oF. Lent to my couſin Mrs. Har the 
life n-draper, who is lately gone to live there. 
ar dreſs puts me in mind of our neigh- 
= Mrs. Jenkins's maccaw bird, all ſcar— 
bY DU big je, and yellow; and I believe 


! 
' 


Aen. 
; - 


peak to,—and ſhe has been very well recom- 


lay, and they have deſired leave to bring 


* 


* 
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they bite every thing they come near, az 
much as that docs. No, no, let's have 
no ſuch gay {parks in our family, I beſeech 


POS | 


you. 
„Really, ma'am, (replied Sir Ambroſe, 
vou are very much nuſtaken. The officers 
of the guards are of the ain tamulics 1 in 
England, — very elegant men.“ 

« Yes, and very rich, I ſuppoſe.” 

« Why, that is as it may happen ;—but 
they are all conſidered as men of faſhion.“ 

« Faſhion !—and what will faſhion do? 
Will it make you warm when you are cold, 
rich when you are POIr,— or good when 


low. .—_ 


« O dear! yes, ma'am ; it will go a great 


way towards doing all that.” 


A loud ring at the door put a {top to the 
converiation, and Mrs, Figgins ſaid a g, 
nuſt go and clean herſelf a little. Ethelind vr 


and Miſs Figgins had retired before thu 4 


Converiation commenced, 
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As ſoon as the door was ſhut upon Mrs. 


Spriggs how unlucky it is that your mother 
happened to arrive to day! for, to be ſure, 
{he is not calculated for our party.“ 
Indeed, my dear, (anſwered Lady 
Spriggs,) I think it very unlucky, as well 
as you, and wiſh we had had time to put 
off the party.“ 
4 „But (replied he) as that is impoſſible, 
what can we do? I fear nothing, but to 


aoid any converſation that may ſet her a 
| talking.” 


pled Lady Spriggs ;) ſhe will talk, let us do 
what we will. However, I will ſtay as li ctle 
a while after dinner as poſſible.“ 


went to receive them, while Lady Spriggs 
finiſhed her dreſs. She was naturally a very 
pretty woman, but, from having had a 
10ngrel education, partly at an expenſive 


ſchool, wiere they had endeavoured to 


aſW bruſh off the vulgarity ſhe imbibed at 
| VOL. II, N home, 


265 


Figgins, Sir Ambroſe ſaid, « My dear Lady 


« Oh ! but that cannot be avoided, (re- 


More company coming, Sir Ambroſe 


„ 
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home, and partly in her family, where ſhe 


was frequently reprimanded for the very 
refinement ſhe had been put in the 


way of acquiring. When ſhe married Sir 
Ambroſe, ſhe was a compound of vulgarity | 


and finery ; but, as his paſſion was for ſhow 
and elegance, which the thirty thouſand 
pounds ſhe brought gave him additional 


means of indulging. Her turn for gen- | 


tility ſoon preponderated ſo much, as only 
to leave now and then a ſpecimen in het 
manners and converſation of the old leaven; 
and, though ſhe had not acquired the ele- 
gant manners of a woman of real faſhion, 
ſhe aimed at them ſo ſucceſsfully, as fre- 


quently to paſs off the falſe for current coin | 


with toletable ſucceſs. 


Lady Spriggs did not wifh to go into the 
drawing-room till it was neceſſary, and 


therefore the ladies only aſſembled there juſt 


before dinner was announced, 


Ethelindahad not heard what ſort of a par- 
ty was expected, andon entering the drawing 
„„ room, 
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room, was ſurpriſed to ſee it almoſt filled with 
red coats. Had ſhe been aware ſo much 


company was to have been there, ſhe would 


have declined appearing; but now 1t was 
too late to retire. 


The officers were ſeverally introduced by 
Sir Ambroſe to the ladies, and Mrs. Figgins 
immediately recognized Captain Hartley, 
their ſtage-coach companion. He was a 
lively ſenſible young man, poſſeſſed of quick 
parts, and ſoon entered into the peculiarities 
of any character that came in his way. 


He had been entertained during his jour- 
wy with the vulgariſms of Mrs. Figgins, 
but pleaſed with the young ladies, eſpecially 
lthelinda. He had avoided giving himſelf 
ne licence of being more than internally 
muled with the former. 


Colonel Down was a complete man of 
union, —well born, well bred, and living 
the firſt circles. He was looked up to, 
Sir Ambroſe, who was very ſolicitous of 
N 2 


par- 
ving 
om, 


- hs. 
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his approbation, and very anxious to cn- 
tertain hun elegantly, | 

As ſoon as they were ſeated, Mrs. Fiess 
turning to Capt. Hartley, ſaid, + Why, 
if ] am not miſtaken, you are the gentle. 
man that came in the ſtage-coach with us,— 
though dreſs makes ſuch a difference, 98 
I declare at firſt I hardly knew you for the 
lamc.” 


Sir Ambroſe, ſhocked at her talking Mi 
travelling in a ſtage-coach before fach | 
party, with a hope to {top the converſation, 
aroſe with quicknets ; and, taking her hand, 
ſald, I believe, madam, you have not 
looked into the grounds. This window has 
a pretty view.” 

{6 Ah, all ! (replied Mrs. Fig 198105, ) I dare 
ſay 1t N all very pretty; but I am old fa 
ſhioned, and think it more to the purpo': 


2 


1 


to have 1 made a little uſeful. 


.. ß Oe TH SE 


« It is very true, madam, {anſwered Capt. 
Hartley ;) pleaſure-gardens are, to be ture, 
not the moſt uſeful.“ 


6 W [2 } 


ner as it will produce ſomething. You 
may equally walk in it as well as when it 


1 think ſpaliers has a very gentcel look for 


or Walworth. But I don't know how it is, 
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« Why, I muſt own that I thinks it as 


well to lay out the ground in ſuch a man- 


is all ſhrubberies, as they call them, and 
ind ſomething to eat as one goes along. 


a large garden, and produce ſuch fine 
a 


* But (ſaid Lady Spriggs) faſhions change, 
madam, you know.” 


« Yes, yes, they do change, indeed, child 
But, as for faſhion, we never much mat- 
tered that, you know, ſo as we had things 
a little comfortable. I remember the time 
when I ſhould have thought it a great thing 
to have had a garden big enough to grow a 
little parſley and thyme; though your fa- 


ther uſed in former days to fay, that, when Map 
he got above the world a little, he ſhould 


like to have a country-houſe at Newington 


he does not ſeem to reliſh the thoughts of 
going fo far from London.” 


Ng3 «© Newington 


* 
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% Newington and Walworth are not quite 
a day's journey, madam, (cried Capt. Hart- 
ley,) are they, from town?“ 


« A day's journey, Captain (exclaimed 
Mrs. Figgins;) why, don't you know bet- 
ter? Newington and Walworth are coun- 
try places clole to London, with charming 
rows of pretty houſes, near to the road- 
ſide ; and the ſtage goes backwards and for- 
wards five or fix times a day, which is very | 
convenient ; for one may go to town at any 
time for ſixpence. For my part, I ſhould | 
hike to have a country-houſe there very well, 
but the Deputy does not like to leave what 
he's been uſed to ſo long, though ſome- 
times I think the air would be good for 
his breath; but he's a man of buſineſs, and 
likes to ſtick cloſe to it, though he need 
not do it any more than his neighbours; 
5 but if folks do as they like, as the faying 
is, they'll live the longer.“ 


«6 I don't know how that may be, (replied 


Capt. Harter, but I am are they'll live 


the pleaſanter.“ 
Sir 


— 
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Sir Ambroſe and his lady had frequently 
endeavoured to ſtop Mrs. Figgins's volubi- 
lity; but finding it in vain, they tried 
to engage the Colonel, and the other officers, 
in different converſations—but obterved, 


much to their mortification, that a bye-ear 


was given to every thing Mrs. Figgins ſaid, 
and that it was all the gentlemen could do to 
refrain from laughing.—Much to the relief 
of Sir Ambroſe and Lady Spriggs, dinner was 
:nnounced.—Col. Down fat between Lady 


Spriggs and Mrs. Figgins, and, on the other 
fide Lady Spriggs, Captain Hartley. 


The dinner was a very handſome one, and 
well ſerved.-—Turtle at top and bottom, 
with a frame down the middle. 


« Bleſs us | what a pretty thing that is,” 


cried Mrs. Figgins.—< It looks like the in- 
fide of a ſhew-box ; but it ſeems to be of no 


ule at dinner—for there's nothing in it fit to 
eat, is there ?—Well, I've no notion of hav- 
ing any thing upon table only to look at.— 
I like to be better employed—feggs one 
ſhould think only I know better that ſuch 
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g1M-cracks was put there only to ſave the 
dinner.“ 


« But as that 1s not the caſe, mamma, 
what will you have?“ 9 

« Oh! my dear, help the company firſt; 
you wouldn't help me before them, I hope.” 

« Dear Ma'am,” anſwered Lady Spriggs, 
I am ſure the gentlemen will not be help- 
ed before you.” 

I tell you, Nelly, I know what's man- 
ners a little better, than to be ferved firſt in 
my own daughter's houſe.” | 


Lady Spriggs ſaw it was in vain to con- 
tend ; but one of the gentlemen prevailed 
upon Mrs. Figgins to have ſome turtle, 
which, upon taſting, ſhe declared was very 
nice, indeed. She never had ate any but 
once befbre though, and that was (continued 
| ſhe, Nelly) when your father was made de- 
puty of the ward. —He invited ſome of 
the liverymen to dine with him, and he 
beſpoke ſome turtle at the London.—1 
thought, for my part, that they had turtle 
| cnough—tor they always have turtle and 
veniſon 
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veniſon too at the company's dinners, and all 
{orts of rarities.” 


« Do, pray, Madam,” cried Lady Spriggs, 


« eat your dinner—really you don't eat at 


all.” 

O yes, child, never fear me—though I 
ſhall be glad to have a bit of plain meat, it 
yqu have ns I'm not uled to theſe 


Cutlandiſh dithes.” 


« There is fiſh coming, Ma'am.” 
„ Oh! well, well—Pll have a bit of fiſh. 
A general converſation then enſued. The 


attention of the gentlemen, except when 


they were diverting themſelves with Mrs. 


Figgins, was evidently pointed towards 
Ethelinda. 


There was likewiſe a very? agreeable looks 
ing voulg woman, a Miss Patterton, who 


Was Jiflanthy related to Sir Ambroſe, and 


this poor girl, being an orphan left entirely 


. deſtitute, reſided with him. — She was made 
do feel the weight of the obligation conferred 


upon her every hour of her lite; nor had ſhe 
any indulgence beyond that of a common ſer- 


N 5 vant 
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vant, except the being made uſeful in the 
parlour, inſtead of the kitchen, 


This poor girl, half broken hearted, and 
quite broken ſpirited, could not refrain from 
letting Ethelinda know her unhappineſs dur- 
ing a walk they took together in the even- 
ing, and our Heroine ſincerely pitied, tho” 
ſhe could not relieve her. 


But, to return to the dinner party.— 
Captain Hartley, deſiring Mrs. Figgins 
would help him to ſome of the diſh that 
ſtood next her, ſhe immediately, with her 
own knife and fork, cut through it, and ex- 
claimed, Bleſs me, I thought this was a 
chicken :—Why, Captain Hartley, it's no- 
thing but a lump of ſtuffing. —Will you 
have any of it?“ | 

« Put a knife and fork in the diſh,” ſaid 
Sir Ambroſe, turning to the ſervant. 

„Oh! bleſs us, I forget me,” cried Mrs. 
Figg1ns 3 „it isn't the faſhion to help with 
one's own knife and fork.” | 


1 


1 
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Upon ſpruce- beer being called for, and 


very much commended, Do let us,” ſaid 
Mrs. Figgins, © taſte that ſtuff; though, 


'till lately, I never heard of people's taking 
it, but for an inward bruiſe.” 

« I am ſure you won't like it, Ma'am,” 
cried Lady Spriggs.” 

Well, no harm will be done, if I don't. 


I may taſte it, daughter, I ſuppoſe.” 


A glaſs of it was of courſe brought her ;— 


but ſhe had not ſwallowed two mouthfulls, 


before ſhe began ſputtering, and making 
faces, exclaiming, Oh! naity—ſhocking 
bad: It is worſe than any Doctor's ſtuff — 


It is the faſhion too, to pretend to drink this 


for pleaſure, is it, and ſhe put it down in 


ſuch a hurry, that, miſſing the falver, it went . 


all over Col. Down's coat. 

« Lack-a-day !” cried Mrs. F iggins;— 
* I aſk your pardon, Sir; but I'Il wipe it 
directly,“ and out ſhe pulled her coloured 
pocket handkerchief, declaring it was quite 
clean.—She. began wiping away—but the 


Colonel, taking a napkin, aſſured her it was 
of no conſequence, and begged ſhe would 
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give herſelf no trouble about it. —Sir Am- 


broſe was ſhocked almoſt to death, and Lady 


Spriggs ſeemed ready to cry—but the po- 
liteneſs of Col. Down ſoon brought e 
round again. 


Miſs Figgins was charmed with Captai 
Hartley, but he was perfectly inattentive to 
her deſire of attracting him, and paid the 
molt aſſiduous court to Ethelinda ; though 
ſhe, as far as it was poſſible, avoided his at- 
tentions, and lamented the ſituation ſhe was 
expoſed to, and the curioſity which ſhe plain- 
ly excited. During the courſe of dinner, 
Mrs. Figgins continually hurt the feelings of 


Sir Ambroſe and Lady Spriggs,—She ate 


every thing, even peaſe and jelly, with her 


knife, though Sir Ambroſe ordered her a 


ſpoon, and conſtantly, helped herſelf to {alt 
with the point of her knife. When the 


deſert came, Lady Spriggs aſked her if ſhe 


would have any ice. 


4 Thoſe,” ſaid ſhe, are gim-cracks Im 
not uſed to but let's have a bit ;” when, 
== 6 - upon 


CLE CACELTSY: - BY 
upon putting a large piece into her mouth, 
ſhe cried out, Oh! oh! I can't bear it.— 


[ll be ſhot if ever I taſte this confounded 
thing again.” 


a 
et 


/ 


Every body ſmiled, and Captain Hartley 
could not refrain from laughing. 


« You may laugh, Sir,” cried Mrs. Fig- 
gins “ but I am ſure my teeth won't be 
well again to night.” 

He begged her pardon, but fait there 
was ſomething ſo natural in her manner, that 
it hit his fancy.“ Sir Ambrole laughed, tho 
evidently mortified; and poor Lady Spuiges 
was in a continual fidget. 
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The converſation turning upon politics, 
and Sir Ambroſe, ſpeaking rather in favour 
of the war, Mrs. Figgins exclaimed, «< Why, 
how now, Sir Ambroſe ; what has made you 
turn on uſed to agree with the de- 
Pye” 

Different circumſtances, Ma'am,”” re- 
turned Sir Ambroſe, „ ſqmetimes occaſion 
an alteration of ſentiment.“ 


. 
3 8 * 
* a 
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„ Well, I don't know what circumſtances 
have happened to make you ſhift about ſo; 
for all of a ſudden, your notions ſeem to be 


turned quite topſy turvey.“ 


Sir Ambroſe ſhuffled off the attack; but 
the fact was, that Lord Orfield had taken a 
houſe within two miles of him, and had al- 
ready invited him and Lady Spriggs to a ball 


and ſupper, and ſhewed an inclination to be 
upon terms. of {ome intimacy ;—and as his 


Lordſhip was always a ſtrenuous advocate for 
all miniſters, he had entirely undermined Sir 
Ambroſe's patriotiſm. | 7 


There was to be an aſſembly at Dorcheſter 
two days afterwards. Captain Hartley hoped 
the ladies would honour it with their com- 
pany but Mrs. Figgins ſaid, ſhe ſhould 


poſitively ſtay no longer than the next day, 


She had family buſineſs to do at home, and 
the deputy expected her, and ſhe certainly 
ſhould not ſtay. Miſs Figgins begged very 
hard :—And furely (continued ſhe) it can 
make no difference, and papa won't mind it 
you ſtay one more day.“ 


« |] 


Þ 
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« J tell you, Bet,” replied Mrs. Figgins, 


« ſay no more about it; your father is to 


meet us at the ſtage; and a fine thing it 


would be, if he was to come, and not find 
us there; to be ſure he'd be frightened out 
of his wits, and think ſomewhat had hap- 
pened to us : and, beſides that, next week 1s 
our great waſh, and I want to be at home.” 


Theſe cogent reaſons filenced the whole 


party, and very much diſturbed the elegant 


feelings of Lady Spriggs, who, as ſoon as it 
was poſſible, moved from the table, and tak- 


ing her ſiſter into her own room, burſt into 
tears, declaring ſhe ſhould be the laughing 
ſtock of the whole place. Miſs Figgins 


joined in lamenting the ſhocking Boggs man- 


ners Of her mother. 


« But oh!“ continued ſhe, no words, 
my dear ſiſter, can deſcribe what I ſuffered 
the evening we went to Mrs. Plumkins's 
rout, at ſuch a fine party.“ 

Fine,“ cried Lady Spriggs ; < 1 city 
people, 1 ſuppoſe. “ 


40 Oh! 
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« Oh! dear yes,” returned Miſs Figgins, 
« a great many from t'other end of the 
town, I aſſure you. The Alderman, you 
know, means to be a candidate for the city, 
and is doing all he can to keep up his intereſt. 
1 had no notion mamma would go, but papa 
made ſuch a fuſs about it, to pleaſe his friend 
mo RIS, I believe, that ſhe at haſt 


agreed to go 


— 


o, my dear,” {aid Lady Spriggs, tl 


me all about it, though. I know I thall al. 
moit die with vexation, to think how the ex- 
poles us all.“ | | 
„Oh! ſiſter, you are got out 5 the way ; 
I only bear the brunt ci it now. 
« Well, but do go on,” ſaid Lady 
Spriggs.“ g 
% Why,” continued Miſs Figgins, we 
| ſet off long before any body elſe would have 
thought of going, and, as we were going 


down Thames-{trect, the axle-tree of the 


coach broke, and do vn we came, with ſuch 
a flump.— Mamma {creamed to, I am ture 
they might have heard her at St. Paul's; 
they ſoon, however, got us out ;—bur, ur 
luckily, 
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luckily, it was ſo horrid dirty, that I was 


over my ſhoes in a moment; and my head, 


Jam ſure, was ſo ſhook, that it mult have 
been quite a figure. Mamma was fo ſcared, 
that ſhe never thought of holding up her 
gown out of the dirt, and fo it was in fuch a 


condition, you never ſaw any thing like it, 


She was ſo angry, and ſo ſcolded the coachman 
for not looking better to the carriage, that 
there was ſoon quite a mob about us but 
as we had only a tew doors to go to the Al- 
derman's, mamma determined to walk there, 
which we did, ſhe ſcolding the ſervant all the 
way ;—and what, with fright and ſcolding, 
the was quite out of breath when we got in 
and I ſaw the ſervants laugh at us, as well 
they might. Mamma aſked if ſhe could not 
get a little ſoap and water to clean herſelf, 
and we were ſhewn into a room where ſome 
of the maids were making tea ; but mamma 
aſked if Mrs. Plumkins was among them. — 

| whifpered her, that it was only the maids. 
They ſtared at us ſo, you can't think.— 
Mamma fat herſelf down, and ſaid, ſhe did, 
not often come to ſuch places, and truly ſhe 
had 
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had much better live ſtaid away now. —One 
of the maids, who looked quite like a fine 


lady—““ To be ture,” ſaid Lady Spriggs, 
« all people of faſhion make a point of their. 


2wn maids being genteelly drefled.-—Don't 


you obſerve how ſmart mine is but go on, 


my dear.“ 


„Well,“ continued Mis Tiggins, “ after 
the gown had been rubbed and icrubbed, 
and waſhed-———,” 
“Pray how was ſhe dreſſed, interrogated 
Lady Spriggs. 
Oh! you never, no, never, faw ſuch a 
figure in your life, for ſhe would not be ad- 


viſed by me.— She had a new gown for the 


occaſion, roſe coloured ſatin; and the 
mantua- maker perſuaded her to trim it with 
filver ;—ſhe had not a bit of powder in her 
hair; but it was frizzed ſo full, that it look- 
ed like a great black wig ; and in her cap ſhe 
ſtuck thoſe frightful vulgar French-bead pins, 
all in a row, and pinned a new coloured ſhawl 
over her handkerchief, —She had taken her 
gloves in her hand, to put them on juſt as 
we got to the Alderman's, that they might 
| not 


vi 


lex 


ins, 
her 
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not be foiled; but unluckily ſhe dropped 


them in her fright, ſo that ſhe was forced 


go up without any.—E would have had her 


lent and bought a pair, but ſhe ſaid ſhe 


would tell the Alderman's lady how it hap- 
dened, and ſhe was ſure it was excuſe 
enough; but unluckily ſhe had drunk ra- 
ther more porter than uſual, and was in one 
of her moſt obſtinate fits; ſo in ſpite of all 
I could ſay, for I wanted her ſadly to go 
home again, up we went but when we got 
into the room, I thought I ſhould have faint- 
ed ; every bodys' eyes were upon us.——Mrs. 
Plumkins, you know, is ſo very elegant, and 


ſtared at us fo, without recollecting who we 


were, and ſeemed quite aſtoniſhed. My 


mamma ſaid, loud enough for every body 
to hear her, Bleſs me, I did'nt know there 


was ſuch a mort of company, or I would 
have gone home again.“ 


The Alderman then ſaw us, and, coming 


up, very civilly introduced us to Mrs. Plum- 


kins, and ſhe made an apolog y for not ſpeak- 
ing to us ſooner. 


5 
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had much better have ſtaid away now. One 
of the maids, who looked quite like a fine 


lady To be ture,” ſaid Lady Spriggs, 
all people of faſhion make a point of their 


dyn maids being genteelly dreſſed. Don't 


you obſerve how ſmart mine is but go on, 


my dear.” 


« Well,” continued Miss Figgins, “ after 


the gown had been rubbed and ſcrubbed, 
and waſhed .“ 
„Pray how was ſhe dreſſed,“ interrogated 
Lady Spriggs. 

«© Oh! you never, no, never, ſaw ſuch a 
figure in your life, for ſhe would not be ad- 
viſed by me. — She had a new gown for the 
occaſion, roſe coloured ſatin; and the 
mantua- maker perſuaded her to trim it with 
filver ;—ſhe had not a bit of powder in her 
hair ; but it was frizzed fo fuil, that it look- 
cd like a great black wig ; and in her cap ſhe 
{tuck thoſe frightful vulgar French-bead pins, 
all in a row, and pinned a new coloured ſhaw! 
over her handkerchicf.—She had taken her 
gloves in her hand, to put them on juſt as 
we got to the Alderman's, that they might 

not 
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not be foiled; but unluckily ſhe dropped 


them in her fright, ſo that ſhe was forced 


go up without any. — I would have had her 
ſent and bought a pair, but ſhe ſaid ſhe 
would tell the Alderman's lady how it hap- 
yened, and ſhe was ſure it was excuſe 
enough; but unluckily ſhe had drunk ra- 
ther more porter than uſual, and was in one 


of her moſt obſtinate fits ; ſo in ſpite of all 
I could ſay, for I wanted her ſadly to go 


home again, up we went ;—but when we got 
into the room, I thought I ſhould have faint- 
ed; every bodys' eyes were upon us.——Mrs. 
Plumkins, you know, is ſo very elegant, and 
fared at us ſo, without recollecting who we 
were, and ſeemed quite aſtoniſhed My 
mamma ſaid, loud enough for every body 
to hear her, © Bleſs me, I did'nt know there 
was ſuch a mort of company, or I would 


have gone home again,” 


The Alderman then ſaw us, and, coming 


up, very civilly introduced us to Mrs. Plum- 
kins, and ſhe made an apology tor not ſpeak- 
ing to ns ooner. 
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«:Þ hope you'll excuſe my having no 
gloves, Madam,” faid mamma; „ but 1 
have been frightened to death almoſt, and 
my gown is quite ſpoiled, as you may lee ;” 
and ſhe then began telling all about our ac- 
cident. Mrs. Pumkins, I ſaw, could ſcarce- 
ly help laughing. When ſhe aſked mamma 
to play at cards, ſhe cried out, that ſhe didn't 
underſtand any of the new faſhioned games, 
but could play a little at whiſt—and Poſi- 
tively down ſhe ſat. I was quite in a perſpi- 
ration; for ſhe always blundered, and was 
going to deal with the wrong cards, ſaying, | 
as an excuſe, that ſhe had not been uſed to 
two packs—and ſhe always wetted her 
thumb to make the cards flip, and kept her 
coloured pocket handkerchief and ſnuff- box 
on the table by her,” 

« Bleſs me, my dear,” exclaimed Lady 
Spriggs, « I wonder how you could poſſibiy 
bear it. 


« Oh! you ha'nt heard half 3 


the lemonade came, ſhe miſtook it for punch, 


and, upon min it, laid the was quite dit- 
appointed. 
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appointed. The Alderman happened to be 


cloſe by heꝛ for indeed every body crowded 
round her to laugh—I would have kept 
Off. 2 

« Kept off, indeed,“ ſaid Lady Spriges ; 
J would not have been there for the 
world.” „„ 

« Oh! but,” continued Miſs Figzins, 
« two or three times when ſhe miſled me, ſhe 
called as out as loud as ſhe could, Bet, why 
do you run away—do, prithee, ſtay here.“ 


man, finding ſhe wiſhed for punch, abſo- 
lutelv ſent for ſome, and, I believe, they 


made it monſtrous ſtrong for fun; for it ſet 
her talking to every body at ſuch a rate—I 


y as realy to die ſhe drank three very large 
| - FWW * Wo 1 . 
iy clailes, as they told her it would do her good 


after her fright.—I aſſure you, that young 
en Ir. Plumkins is quite a fine gentleman ;— 
h, be came up, and talked to me a great while; 
i. emed to know all about the plays, and be- 
ed. bongs to the London aſſembly, I find.“ 


a Only 


« $9] did'nt dare to go far. The Alder- 
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Only a city fine gentleman, of courſe,” 


_ cried Lady Spriggs; © I hope, my dear, 


you'll look higher—but go on.“ 

« Well,” continued Mails Figgins, © when 
the game was over, mamma thought ſhe had 
been playing ſixpences, and having loſt four 
points, offered two ſhillings. The lady ſhe 


gave it to, put it under the candleſtick. 


« Why do you put the money there?“ 
{aid mamma. 


Fou gave that for your cards, I ſuppoſe, 
Ma'am; fo I put it to the reſt.” 
« For the cards!“ cried mamma; “ bleſs 


my foul, do you think I mean to give all 


that for card- money, though I know it's the 


faſhion to give ſomething.” 


« ] gave her a jog, and wheres, 3 nat' 5 
what every body puts, mamma 
« Pray, how ſhould you know ?” cried 
ſme :—< Mind your own bulineſs, I defire. 
Why, I meant that to pay for my loſings.“ 
4 Ma am, laid the lady, you have loſt 


a rubber of four.” 


« Well,” returned ſhe, „and there 1 15 two 


ſhillings—that' s four ſixpences.“ 


. pences | L 
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'* Sixpences'! Ma'am,”, exclaimed the 
lady, burſting out into a laugh; „ why we 
are playing crowns.” . 
© Crowns !” repeated mamma; — what ! 
have I loſt four crowns. l' m ſure I wouldn't 
have played at that rate, if I had known it;“ 
and, looking as red as fire (you know ſhe 
never, at the beſt of times, can bear loſing) 
exclaimed, „Well, I've had enough of it— 
who's will may play for me, and pulling out 
a guinea, put it down almoſt in a rage, and 
immediately 2ot up.—A glaſs more punch 
very opportunely was brought her. — When 
ſhe had drunk it up, « Pray, good man,” 
faid ſhe to the ſervant out. of livery, who 
looked like a gentleman, « 15 my carriage 
come?“ 


be ” hoſe carriage, Ma'am, ſhall I inquire 
for?“ 


„Why, Mr. Deputy . s, cried ſhe. 
* really, my dear, thought every body in 
the room had their eyes fixed upon us, and 
leemed all in a titter.—I really could hardly 
help crying. At laſt, however, we got away; 
but ſuch a noiſe and grumbling as ſhe made 


all 
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all the way down ſtairs; and for an hour 


afterwards, ſurely never was heard; and [ 
am refolved nothing upon earth ſhall ever 
tempt me to go to any genteel party with 
her again. I always, if nothing elfe will 
ſerve, ſhall pretend to be ſick,” ?“ 


The converſation between the ſiſters was 


interrupted by the entrance of Mrs. Figgins, 


who had been walking with Maſs Paterſon 
and Ethelinda. 


Sir Ambroſe and Lady Spriggs were in 
their hearts very glad when the morning 
arrived that Mrs. Figgins, with her daugh- 
ter and Erhclinda, ſet off in the ſtage for 
London, where they arrived, without any 
particular occurrence having happened on 


the road. 


tid now Gund herſelf an inmate 


in a family, whoſe life and ma inners dittercd | 


from every thing ſhe had ever been ac- 
cuſtomed to. 
The. 
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The heads of it had acquired wealth by 
degrees, but without any idea of the com- 
mon comforts that in general accompany it, 
They lived conſtantly in the ſame room, 
pigued themſelves upon having plenty, and 
the beſt ſort at their table, but it was ſerved 
upon a dirty table-cloth, and in a dirty 


ſtile, and every thing about them was un- 


comfortable to one who had been uſed to 
the refinements of elegance. 


Miſs Figgins deteſted our heroine, and was 
continually throwing out ſneers at her. Nor 
did Mrs. Figgins like her much better; for 
it was impoſſible Ethelinda's elegant man- 
ners and underſtanding could have any 
charms for perſons ſo totally different. 


Miſs Figzins had prev ailed upon her fa- 
ther to let her have a maid to herſelf. She 
took one recommended by her milliner, who 
very ſoon inſinuated herielf into her lady's 
tavour, and ſoon fqund that the could not 


take a more ready way of doing fo, than by 


cenſuring Ethel nda. 
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Several trifling things had been lately loſt 
in the houſe, and Smith gave ſome broad 
hints to Miſs Figgins, that thoſe people 
who were ſet up as companions, though 
with no more pretenſions to it than others, 

were often very ſlippery ; and, for her part, 
| ſhe had her reaſons to herſelf, for think- 
ing ſome people were no better than they 


ſhould be. 


As Mrs. Figgins was fitting reading the 
newſpaper the next day, and Ethelinda at 
work, Miſs Figgins ran into the room in 
great agitation, and exclaimed, © Mamma, 
1 have loſt my diamond pin!“ 


« Loſt! (anſwered Mrs. Figgins,) how 
ſhould you have loſt it child? Why, you 
wore it the day before yeſterday.” 


« Yes, mamma; but it is loſt, —ſtolen, 
I believe, for Smith cannot find it any 
where ;—and the gold locket, too! Some- 
body mult have taken them.“ 

« Have you hunted every where?“ in- 
terrogated Mrs. Figgins. Os 
Every 
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“Every where. We have not left a 
place unſearched ; and Smith remembers to 
have ſeen them on the table after breakfaſt 
yeſterday morning, but has never {et eyes 
on them ſince. About an hour ago, ſhe 
aſked me if I had not put them up, and 
was frightened to death, when [ told her I 
knew nothing about them, and thought ſhe 
had put them away.” 


Juſt then Mr. Figgins came in, and, up- 
on being told the affair, ſaid he would find 
out the thick, let it coſt him what it would. 
« For my part, (continued he,) there is no- 
thing I hate ſo much as diſhoneſty, and 
think it never ſhould be ſcreened, or how 
are folks to go on ?—lI thank my conſci- 
ence, nobody can accule me of having got 
my penny diſhoneſtly, and therefore I am 
always for puniſhing of thefts.” De 

Ethelinda faid it was to be hoped the 
things were only miſlaid, and would be 
found again. 


Miſs Figgins ſaid, whoever had Abe 
them, would do well to find them, or ſhe 
O 2 hoped 
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hoped her papa would take ſome ſtep to 
bring ſuch wickednels to light. 
© Yes, yes, girl, (replicd Mr. Figgins,) 

] ns you no fuch doings will be tole- 
rated by me.” 5 

« Pray, Miis Claremont, (ſaid Mits Fig- 
eins,) be fo good as to ſtep for me to Mrs. 
Hallet's, and get me a gauze-handkerchief, 
to make a turban-cap of, this 'evening ; for. 
poor Smith is in ſuch a en about this 
affair, that ſhe cannot go.“ 


Ethelinda ſaid ſhe would certainly go, 

and went out of the room to get her cloak. 
As ſoon as ſhe was gone, Miſs Figgins de- 
clared ſhe ſhould be very ſorry to think ill 
of any body, but ſhe had the ſtrongeſt ſuſ- 
picions in the world that Miſs Claremont 
vas not ſo good as ſhe ſhould be. 
She has always had (continucd ſhe) a 
naſty reſerved manner, which is very ſuſpi- 
cious ; and I have more reaſons than 1 
chooſe to tell why I think ſo.” 


Mr. Figzins declared, if that were tlie 
caſe, ſhe ought to be brought to juſtice, 
Mils 


\ 
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Miß Figgins deſired that her maid might 


be called, who could fay more, if ſhe 


pleaſed. 


Smith was accordingly ſummoned. Mr. 
Figgins aſked her what ſhe knew of the 
affair. 


As to that, fir, (replied ſhe,) all I can 
fay is this, — that I ſaw the diamond-pin 
on my miſtreſs's table, the morning after ſhe 
wore 1t,—and the locket too: but, at noon, 


I miſſed them, and thought as how Mits 
had taken them away. I'm ſure, when ſhe 
told me that ſhe knew nothing about 'em, 
I felt as if I ſhould have ſunk into the 


earth ;— and I happened by chance to lee. 
a perſon come out of the room, and thought. 


at the time they looked very confuſed.“ 


« Who (cried Mr. Figgins) was that 


perſon, — who was it d + 
« beg, fir, you will excuſe me. I don't 
like to name names, ſeeing I have no proof; 
O 3 though 
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though I believe every body 15 not what they 
appear,” 


J gueſs who you mean, (ſaid Mrs. Fig- 
ens ;) but I had her well recommended by 
a perlon I knew ;—but there's no knowing 


any body.” 


«| No, ma'am, that's for certain. But, 
for my part, I think, if I may adviſe, the 
beſt way will be to ſcarch every body, and 
all our trunks. 


« ] think that would not be anuls, (taid 
Mr. Figgins;) and no honeſt perſon can 
oObjec to it.“ 


It was accordingly reſolved upon. When 
Etkelinda returned, ſhe was very much 
diſtreſſed at fo derogating a ſuſpicion. The 
colour roſe in her face, and ſhe ſaid it was 
to her a very humiliating idea, and implied 
a ſuſpicion that could not fail of hurting 
her very much, 


Ethelinda 


cla 
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Ethelinda had other reaſons for not 
chooſing to have her drawers ſearched, as Lord 
Beaufort's picture was lock'd up in one of them; 
and, though ſhe was certain that none of the 


family knew him, it might lead to queſtions 


= 


unpleaſant for her to anſwer. She hoped, 
therefore, ſuch violent meaſures would not 


be purſued, and ſuggeſted that advertiſing 


might be a proper expedient. 

Mr. Figgins, the leading feature of whoſe 
character was obſtinacy, was the more de- 
terniined by her Objections. Smith was 
called in, who immediately declared, that, 
as her conicience was clear, ſhe was ready 
to ſtand ſcarch. 


They accordingly acted the farce of emp- 


tying her pockets. MNirs. Figgins then ad- 


vanced to Ethelinda, who, ſhocked at the 
degradation ſlie received, burſt into tears. 


Nothing however was found; but many 


muendos thrown out, that it was very extra- 


| 


ordinary 
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ordinary, that a perſon who was innocent 
ſhould not be glad to have it proved. 


The whole party then went into Ethe- 
linda's room, and inſiſted upon having the 
key of her drawers, 


The firſt they opened yielded them no 
ſatisfaction; but, in the ſecond, wrapped 
up in one of her gloves, was the gold 
locket. 


i There now (cried Miſs Figgins;) the 


i diamond: pin is not far off. 


Ethelinda, almoſt petrified, ſunk into a | 
chair, that ſtood near her. | 


« You vile flut ! (cried Mr. Figgins,) 
where is the pin?“ 


Ethelinda, ſcarcely able to articulate, de- 
clared ſhe knew not how the locket came 


there. 


4 


1 5 « Confets 


„ TR W 
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„ Confteſs at once (exclaimed Mrs. Fig- 
c1ns,) and throw yourlelf upon our mercy. 


Say, what have you done with the pin?“ 


She proteſted that ſhe was innocent, and 
ignorant of the whole affair. But (continued 
ſhe) I know not what I have done, to in- 
duce any one to oppreſs me with ſuch cru- 
elty, and make me appear guilty.” | 
Mr. Figgins's paſſion increaſed, and he 
declared if ſhe would not diſcover the dia- 
monds, ſhe ſhould go that inſtant to priſon. 
The more ſhe denied the fact, the more 
violent he grew, and ſaid ſhe ought to be 
made an example of, to warn other folks 
from taking ſuch ſort of people into their 
houſes. 


Deaf to all her prayers, it was not 1a her 
power to prevent him from {ending for a con- 
table, who very ſoon arrived, and they put 
her into a hackney-coach, more dead than 
alive, . 


Smith 
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Smith went likewiſe as an evidence,—- 
They ſwore ſo poſitively to finding the locket 
in her cuſtody, that ſhe was committed to 
priton, Every thing ſhe endeavoured to | 
ſay in her defence was treated with ridicule. | 
The juſtice {aid ſhe muſt, at any rate, ſub- 
mit to confinement for the preſent; and, it 
ſhe could find bail, ſhe might ſoon be 
releaſed. „ 


END OF vol. 11. 


